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WHEN we use the word “ justice ’’ we may be thinking of one 
i two'things. There is, in the first place, the justice which 
bis the main purpose of the state to provide, and for the 
ing of which it has established its system of courts and 
ice, and for the regulating of which it has evolved an 
laborate system of substantive and adjective law. Justice 
Mm this sense means the measuring of every action by an 


cee t 


ternal standard already laid down by the state, either 
plicitly in the form of a statute, or implicitly by the 
forcement of ancient custom. Now this, in fact, is the 
ly strictly accurate sense of the term justice. 

» We-know perfectly well, sometimes an award of a court, 
mestly arrived at, and in full accord with the acknowledged 
‘of the land, leaves the conscience dissatisfied. We go 
Way muttering: ‘‘ Yes, that may be justice according to 
W; but is it justice ?”’ 

_ In the international sphere precisely the same two uses 

pf the term ‘‘ justice” are to be found. First there is the 
justice which means a strict observance of all treaties, and 
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of all conventions to which states have appended thei 
signatures. For many a long day the world was without even 
this recognition of the mutual obligations of states. We hear 
a great deal nowadays about the Greeks ; and, to judge by 
the writings of sundry modern teachers, we should suppose 
that the advent of Christianity had definitely turned back 
the clock of progress. Far be it from me to deny that the 
Greeks did great things for the world, and not least in the 
sphere of politics ; but one thing they certainly did not do, 
and that was to evolve a system of international justice, 
Greek political theory is doubtless important ; but it gives 
us no help in this matter of international justice. How could 
it in a world in which there were only “‘ Greeks ” and “ Bar. 
barians ”’ ? 

The Romans, despised as they are by our enterprising 
anarchists on account of their love of law and order, were 
better in this respect than the Greeks. They saw how the 
Stoic’s City of God could be brought down to earth, and 
reconciled with the existing conditions of a world-wide 
empire, in which people of every race, language, and grade of 
civilisation were endeavouring to live side by side. It is true 
that, in the strict modern sense, there were no nations within 
the Roman Empire, and that consequently there could be 
no true international law. But when one of the subject 
peoples was able successfully to plead before a Roman 
Governor “‘ We have a law,” a law differing from that of the 
city on the Tiber, it must strike one that Cesar had at least 
learned the rudiments of respect for nationalities other than 
his own. In fact, both from the respect which they paid to 
local customary law, and from the Law Merchant which their 
magistrates evolved under the name Jus Gentium, we see 
that the Romans, in the first four centuries a.p. had grasped 
the idea of international law, and even of international 
justice. The medieval Church both limited and expanded 
the conception. They limited it in the sense that they, like 
the Greeks, divided the world into two—Christians and 
Pagans ; though even here their bark was worse than their 
bite: relations between Crusaders and their Moslem adver- 
saries were often chivalrous in the extreme. Within the 
boundaries of Christendom they expanded it, by definitely 
introducing the conception of international justice, and 
employing a system of arbitration. 

The sixteenth century, with Macchiavelli as its prophet, 
ushered in the period of the sovereign national state, claiming 
to be a law unto itself, and to be free not only from rules of 
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law, but from rules of morality as well. It was very slowly 
that a saner view imposed itself upon our ancestors in the 
dghteenth and nineteenth centuries. We find it taking 
concrete form in the Holy Alliance, in the Concert of Europe, 
and finally in the League of Nations and the World Court. 
To-day we have the latter body, performing duties of the 
utmost importance, and doing so with conspicuous efficiency. 

But what is the justice which the World Court adminis- 
ters? It is the sum total of existing treaties, of inter-state 
conventions, and as much of the customary law of civilised 
peoples as is of universal recognition. Without in any way 
disparaging its work, however, it must be said that its 
influence is exerted, and cannot but be exerted, on the side 
of the status quo. In the nature of things it is bound to be 
the enemy of almost every proposed change; for treaties 
generally close a period of change, they do not open new ones. 

The whole of France’s case for “‘ security,’’ for example, 
rests upon the assumption that the status quo is good, and 
ought in no way to be interfered with. Judged by this 
standard any contemplated alteration in such matters as 
frontiers is ipso facto condemned. Any proposal for such an 
alteration becomes at once, not a legitimate ambition, but a 
dangerous violation of the peace and security of the world. 

Now a moment’s reflection, and the most casual reference 
to a text-book of European history, must convince any fair- 
minded man that such a narrow conception of international 
justice is utterly inadequate ; and that machinery devised 
for enforcing it, unless supplemented by something more, 
must develop into the most abominable tyranny that the 
world has ever known. 

Why have wars been waged in the past ? Let us be quite 
honest, and confess at once that a good half of them were 
Without justification, in the sense of being waged to gratify 
the personal ambition or pique of kings and diplomats, to 
enrich sundry individuals, and for such will-o’-the-wisps as 
national honour and prestige. But when all that has been 
allowed, there remains a wide margin made up of wars which 
the majority of fair-minded students are prepared to justify. 
The out-and-out pacifist will, of course, condemn them; but 
unless you are willing to contend that killing is bad, no 
matter what the circumstances, there are at least some wars 
Which it is impossible to condemn. Who would care to argue 
that Joan of Are was a wicked disturber of the peace, that 
George Washington was a criminal, that Garibaldi merits 
nothing but reprobation ; or even that the battles of Tours, 
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Marathon, Plassey, Waterloo, K6niggratz, Liitzen, and the 
Marne ought not to have been fought ? What advocates of 
peace not unfrequently forget is that war has often been the 
instrument of well-justified policy; and that unless ap 
alternative instrument is available, those people who rego; 
to it can make out a convincing case at the bar of history, 
And the fact surely is that we have never yet succeeded in 
devising machinery for the peaceful performance of work 
which wars accomplished more or less satisfactorily in the 
past. For when all is said and done, it has to be admitted 
that wars have frequently accomplished their object, and 
that the object was often a good one. As we look back at 
the whole span of recorded history, one fact strikes us at 
once, and that is that nations rise and wane. They do 40, 
not simply because of the hostility of powerful neighbour, 
but because of certain factors, often difficult to analyse, at 
work within themselves. The barbarians were able to eat u 
the Western Roman Empire piecemeal in the fourth and 
centuries A.D. ; they would not have been able to do so had 
Rome been what it was in the time of Julius Cesar. From 
the fourth century B.c. on for six or seven hundred years, 
the Roman people abounded in vitality, in energy, in enter- 
prise. They loved Rome ; and because they loved her they 
were willing to live and to die on her behalf. Gradually, and 
by a perfectly natural process, they spread themselves over 
neighbouring lands. It was no artificial process fone 
ambitious generals or greedy capitalists, but the inevitab 
expansion of a people the framework of whose life had 
become too narrow for it. An unbiassed student will doubt- 
less allow that Rome deserved all that she obtained in the 
way of empire during those years. Yet without war she 
never could have obtained it, for there was no alternative 
method known to the world of those days. A static world 
would have meant the confining of the Romans to the City 
of the Seven Hills, and an incalculable retardation of the 
process of diffusing the highest civilisation of the day 
throughout Western Europe. 

Later on, Rome came to be as deficient in all those 
qualities which had made her great as the tribes which had 
gone down beneath her victorious eagles had previously been. 
Then her vast dominions hung about her like a suit made for 
a man in the prime of health who has since become mere 
skin and bone. But just as there was no pacific method 
known by which, in the days of abounding strength, she could 
have added acre to acre, so now in the time of decay there 
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was no means either for divesting her of her superfluous 
territories save only: the sword. 

‘Now this process of rise and decay has been repeating 
itself from the very dawn of history, and in every part of the 
world. A people settle upon a particular area of the world’s 
surface; and to it they give their name. Its boundaries 
presently become fixed, and fixed so as to allow just sufficient 
dbow room for the population within them, Then one of 
two things happens : either the people thrive, multiply, and 

w strong; or else they decay, dwindle, and grow feeble. 

they do the former, they will rightly desire wider boun- 
daries. If they do the latter, they will be unable to make out 
agood case for retaining the boundaries they have already 
got. But whichever of these things happens, war is the only 
known method of making the necessary readjustment. 

Now it is a fatal mistake to suppose that this process of 
tise and decay is a thing which is not going on in the world 
to-day. Of course it is going on, though in the majority of 
cases the process is too slow for us properly to perceive it. 
And because it is going on, and will go on in the future, it is 
egregious folly for statesmen to make peace settlements 
which they declare to be final. It does not matter in the 
slightest whether the said settlements are good or bad in 
themselves. Indeed, the more perfect they are to-day, the 
less perfect are they likely to prove in fifty years’ time ; just 
asa suit of clothes which is a perfect fit for a normal boy of 
fifteen is certain to prove a bad fit for the same person -ten 
years later. Assume that perfect justice is done, and that a 
country X is awarded precisely the right amount of territory 
for the support of its population, with also the exact quantity 
of mineral resources, and just sufficient access to the trade 
routes of the world. In fifty years’ time the likelihood is 
(and it may well be put as a certainty) that X will have 
either grown, or declined. If it has grown, then the appor- 
tionment of territory which previously gave it satisfaction 
will now appear niggardly in its eyes. But if, however, it 
has chanced to decline, then the previous arrangement will 
now appear too generous in the estimation of its neighbours. 

It is an undoubted fact that there are in the world to-day, 
as I suppose there have been at every date in the fairly recent 

, nations whose leg#imate aspirations cannot be satisfied 
any pacific method ; and by legitimate aspirations I mean 
those which arise, directly. or indirectly, from the fact of 
population. I am well aware that it has been denied by some 
of the most distinguished students of population problems 
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that a so-called surplus population can, in itself, provokes particul 
war; and consequently that the connection between it,anq § thet 1 
international amity is comparatively small. In a sense'tha § would t 
may be true enough ; but it is equally true that the fact of § on it 0 
differential population does breed discontent, and produc indulge 
just that atmosphere of bitterness in which the war spirit § or Pers: 
thrives. own CO 

As we very well know, a modern nation, unless, it he § ommo 
possessed already of such immense territories that. it. js § and 0) 
practically self-sufficient, is not in the least likely to remain § an ess¢ 
content with its own geographical boundaries as painted on § come V 
the map; and especially is this the case with industrialised § that on 
states. The process of industrialisation has meant, as a rule, § living \ 
three things: (1) An enormous increase in population; § be obt 
(2) a consequent inability in the homeland to feed. that § atea tt 
population ; (3) a vigorous, and often warlike, search abroad § sientil 
for raw materials, and for markets. There is also another § fist ali 
phenomenon which has generally accompanied the begin. § thing ° 
nings of industrialisation ; and that is the migratory unge J mcons 
which leads a nation to plant offshoots of itself in distant § wil re 
uninhabited, or sparsely inhabited, lands. war, 

Now unfortunately these things happen to different § been 1 
nations at different times ; and because the earth is limited } hencef 
in area, the first comers are able to annex territory to their § humili 
heart’s content before their neighbours have felt any need § service 
to do so, or have begun to take any interest in the matterat f the se 
all. Thus England, France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland § Multiy 
were busily engaged in founding enormous overseas empires, § funda 
while Germany and Italy were devoting the whole of their § ace, : 
energies to the domestic problem of fusing their respective f they ¢ 
countries into one political whole. When, in the years after § nator 
1871, both Italy and Germany, now unified national states, § limit 
began to look about them—and especially when they began} Th 
to have cause to worry about problems of population, raw § propo 
materials, and foreign markets—they discovered to thei | ts wa 
disgust that almost the whole world was already in the | Wear 
possession of a few Great Powers, who had had the good } towh 
fortune to step on to the imperialist stage before them. hatio 

It must never be forgotten that the nation, if it be a true § some 
historic growth and not an artificial creation held together } (1) I 
by unnatural means, must always be self-supporting. That their 
any self-respecting nation should go about the world begging } Modi 
‘its bread is simply unthinkable. At first this rule was easy } ‘00d, 
of application. After a certain period of fluctuating boun- } tion 
daries, the people, as I have already said, settled down on 
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ovokeg particular patch of territory, to which they presently gave 
Nitin § their name. From the nature of the case that territory 
nsé’that § would be sufficient for the support of the population dwelling 
e factof fon it in decent comfort. The inhabitants might possibly 
produc: § indulge in foreign trade, owing to a taste for diamond rings 
a spirit § of Persian rugs, or some other exotic commodity which their 
own country was unable to produce. Nevertheless, such 
Ss. it be § commodities would be largely in the nature of luxuries ; 
at, it. js § and consequently foreign trade would be an extra, and not 
) remain § an essential factor in the nation’s life. But the day may 
nted on § come When the population has grown to such proportions 
trialised @ that one of two things must happen: either the standard of 
S a rule § living will have to be reduced, or fresh resources will have to 
lation; § be obtained from outside. We assume, of course, that the 
ed. that § atea itself has been made to yield all that is possible with the 
abroad § scientific knowledge and the implements of the time. The 
another § first alternative, that of lowering the standard of living, is a 
: begin: § thing which sometimes takes place, but always, I believe, 
| uconsciously. If they realise that it is taking place, people 
distant § vill refuse to accept it, preferring rather the gamble of a 
var. We know only too well how aggrieved a man who has 
‘ifferent § ben running two expensive cars feels when he finds that 
limited § henceforth he must be content with one cheap car ; and how 
to their § humiliated a middle class family, always accustomed to the 
vy need § services of a good maid, feels when it has to be content with 
atter at § the services of a charwoman three times a week instead ! 
Tolland § Multiply such cases, and let the sacrifices involved touch 
mpires, § findamentals, such as food, clothing, and medical attend- 
of their § atce, and no people will submit to it if there is a feeling that 
pective § they are not being fairly treated, and that there are other 
rs after § nations, more richly endowed, who have not yet reached the 
states, § limit of their resources. 
y began ff The phenomenon of a population increasing to such 
on, Taw § proportions that the home-country can no longer supply all 
o thei fits wants meets our gaze so often in the last fifty years that 
in the | Weare enabled to generalise with considerable confidence as 
e gool | towhat precisely a nation does in such circumstances. One 
m. nation may try one remedy, while another nation tries 
>a true # something else, but there are only three possibilities: 
ogether § (1) Industrialisation. This means that the people will turn 
_ That § their own skill, and their own mineral wealth, into com- 
regging § Modities which the world will gladly accept in exchange for 
as easy | food, and such raw materials as may be desired. (2) Colonisa- 
- boun- f Honor emigration. (8) Birth control. 
mona About the third remedy—that of birth control—it is 
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hardly necessary to say anything; for, important as. the 
question is from the standpoint of morals and politics withi 
the state itself, its bearing upon international justice is s]j 
This single observation, however, may be made with regard 
to it: that a people, lower on the scale of civilisation, wij 
find it hard to convince the higher nations that they myst 
make irksome concessions in order that the others 
swarm indiscriminately. On the other hand, a cultured 
Chinaman or Hindoo may justly retort that our “ standard 
of living ”’ of which we are so proud, made up as it is of 9 
many luxuries, is not demonstrably more civilised than. the 
simple life, without motor cars, or de luxe trains, or elaborate 
cookery, which he prefers. For after all it is not self-evident 
that a film star, hving in a luxury suite in some palatial 
hotel, is higher on the scale of humanity than Mr Gandhiin 
his almost naked simplicity. What are we aiming at? Isit 
to create a world in which there is only a small population, 
all of it living like dukes ; or is it to create a world ten times 
as populous, in which a far lower level of material comfort 
has to suffice ? Leaving this question then, let us come back 
to our main theme. 

One of the most serious problems of the hour arises from 
the unequal distribution of the world’s resources. Economie 
nationalism is still extremely popular among those nations 
who can afford to believe in it. What every nation aims at 
is to be self-sufficient. It does not want to feel that at any 
moment some rival nation would have it within its power to 
cut off its food supplies, or the raw materials which feed its 
factories. It is this that largely accounts for the energetic 
efforts made by modern states to acquire possessions outside 
their natural frontiers, and to. secure freedom of the seas. In 
fact it may be said that the whole theory of natural boun- 
daries is now obsolescent: the only boundaries a state is 
disposed to acknowledge are those which include within 
them all that is needed for the maintenance of its people at 
that standard of living to which they have grown accustomed. 

A revolutionary aspect of this attitude is a willingness, 
evinced in some quarters to-day, to apply the doctrine of 
human equality to nations. That all men are born equals 
accepted at least.as an ideal ; but it is still startling to hear it 
averred that all nations are born equal. If they are so bom, 
it must be evident to us all that many of them are now i 
chains. In concrete terms what it means is that every nation 
should be entitled, so long as there is abundance in the world, 
to an adequate supply of those things upon which the 
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national life depends. Now it is quite evident that all 
countries are not equal in the matter of resources and 

portunities ; nor can any amount of industry or virtue on 
their part redress the adverse balance. Here a people has 
become possessed of a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Yonder we see a number of their fellow men struggling with 
barren rocks and sandy wastes. In one quarter of the globe 
isa nation plentifully endowed with coal and iron, the dual 
foundation of modern industrial prosperity; while in 
another quarter is a people with good store of one of these 
minerals, but totally lacking the other. There are people 
living in lands admirably equipped with natural harbours, 
and advantageously situated upon the great commercial 
highways of the world; while there are others who have 

infully to construct what ports they can, and who are so 

off the popular trade routes that they can only hope to 
pick up a few of the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table. Very often, the fact that it does enjoy some of these 
advantages is no more to the credit or discredit of the nation 
to-day than it is to an earl in the year 1938 that an ancestor 
ofhis was a favourite of King Henry VIII. Why then, in a 
world which is striving after a better international order, one 
hased upon justice instead of might and chance, should such 
inequalities be allowed to survive ? 

Now as the simple agricultural life is coming more and 
more to be looked upon with contempt by those modern 
nations who aspire to the position of Great Powers, it 
follows that the distribution of minerals is a matter of vital 
concern; and the most cursory examination of the case 
reveals the fact that Nature could have been no believer in 
the virtues of equality when it hid its iron, its coal, its 
phosphates, and its other gifts in the earth. Italy, for 
example, has some iron, but no coal, whereas England has an 
abundance of both ; a fact which is sufficient of itself, in the 
Coal Age in which we have been living for a hundred years 
now, to make our country supreme, and to relegate Italy toa 
subordinate position in the economic hierarchy. A serious 
deficiency in both coal and iron marks the whole Mediter- 
Tanean region ; and is sufficient to shatter any hopes which 
the peoples of that region may entertain of rising to a position 
of equality with the nations of middle Europe and the 
United States. 

There are certain accepted standards by which the 
mineral wealth of the various regions of the earth are judged, 
standards based upon the relative importance of particular 
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groups of minerals for industry. The most important group 
consists of mineral fuels and iron ore; for machines ary 
made of iron, and power must be obtained to drive them, 
In the second group we find copper, lead, and zinc, with the 
fertilisers phosphate, potash, and nitrate, and also sulphur, 
Apart from the items in the foregoing two groups there are 
no other minerals that can be deemed essential to industrial 
life, though obviously many may be highly useful, and 
consequently valuable. The fact to bear in mind is that a 
well-balanced supply of the vital minerals affords a firmer 
basis for industry than the possession of one or two of them 
in very large quantities. No extra amount of coal would 
ever compensate for the complete absence of iron, or vice 
versa. How well the modern state knows that is illustrated 
by the eagerness of France to gain possession of the Saar 
basin ; for the Saar is rich in coal, while the adjacent territory 
of Lorraine is rich in iron. The two together constitute a 
splendid economic unit. 

Let us take an example from the Far East, and deal with 
Japan. It is popularly believed that in Asia lies hidden 
untold mineral wealth ; and that if it were to be properly 
exploited by those to whom it belongs, the West would soon 
be doomed to industrial eclipse. Many experts to-day doubt 
this conclusion ; and maintain that, although the Kast can 
show an imposing aggregate of minerals, they are of sucha 
variety, and distributed in such a way, that they seem to 
offer little chance of industrial development on a grand 
scale. Now Japan has but little iron and coal ; and without 
them no nation can hope to rise to a firm position on the 
industrial ladder. Manchuria is rich in these commodities, 
even if her coal and iron be not of the highest grades ; a fact 
which may shed some light on certain recent happenings! 
But even if Japan had full control of the wealth of Man- 
churia, it would still lag behind. A pooling of all the mineral 
resources of the Far East would put a different complexion 
on the case ; but are we more likely to see China and Japan 
sharing all things in a spirit of good-will than we are to see 
Germany and France doing the same thing ? 

The wealth of the world in terms of minerals can be 
measured and classified as follows: An easy first is the 
United States. Next comes the United Kingdom. Between 
them England and the United States control fully three- 
fourths of all known mineral resources. Third comes 
Western Europe, if we consider it as a unit. No single 
European country has an outstanding group of minerals. 
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Except for the foregoing, no country in the world, nor even 
group of countries, possesses adequate mineral resources for 
industrialisation on a great scale, though it may own large 
stocks of a particular mineral, and that a vital one. 

From all this we see that there is a tremendous disparity 
to-day between the nations in a matter which is every bit as 
important as the possession of food supplies ; for it is only 
by selling the products of industry that the over-populated 
countries are able to obtain the corn, or the rice, or the meat, 
which they need. 

Some scholars of to-day take the view that over-popula- 
tion is a bogey. The real problem, say they, is that of raw 
materials; for with a sufficiency of those, a nation can 
industrialise itself, and so be able to support quite easily an 
almost unlimited population. Is it going too far to stigmatise 
this view as arrant nonsense ? I think not. Those who hold 
it must be very ignorant of what is taking place at present 
under their very eyes even in this England of ours. So far 
as we are concerned there is no difficulty worth speaking of 
in the way of obtaining all the raw materials that we need. 
Arctic circle, temperate zone, and tropics alike, together 
with all the ocean highways which link them together, are 
ours to command. No Power in the world can deprive us of 
these things. And yet most people would say that we have a 
surplus population. Why isthat ? It is because a multiplica- 
tion of commodities is useless unless markets can be found 
forthem ; and foreign markets for British goods are evidently 
not what they used to be. For that the cause is obvious. . 
Britain was first in the field as a manufacturing and exporting 
country on a big scale, and consequently found ready buyers 
of her wares in other lands which were still agricultural, or 
even pastoral, in their economy. But the desire to manu- 
facture things for one’s self, and to become independent 
economically, is contagious; and to-day far fewer people 
than was formerly the case need British goods. The whole 
position is rendered worse for us by the fact that some of our 
hew competitors are content with a lower standard of living 
than that at which we have arrived, and are consequently 
able to sell their products more cheaply. It is unlikely that 
this process will soon be arrested. On the contrary, if the 
prevailing fashion of economic nationalism is not given its 
death blow, we must be prepared either for a considerable 
lowering of our standard of living, or else for a further 
shrinking of our markets abroad. That.which is true of 
England is likewise true of other industrial lands. 
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One naturally thinks of Japan ; for there we see focussed 
all the biggest international problems of our day ; and itis 
not surprising to learn that a sense of the injustice of things 
is growing apace. Within the space of some sixty years 
Japan has raised itself from the condition of picturesque 
semi-barbarism, which perhaps is not over-caricatured in the 
popular musical comedy The Geisha, to a position of mili 
and economic equality with the old-established Powers of 
Europe. A solid foundation for its prestige was laid by the 
triumphs of 1904 and 1905; and the reward was reaped in 
the form of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which was, for a 
score of years, a dominant factor in world politics. Flushed 
with success of so phenomenal a character, Japan proceeded 
to imitate its ally in all possible directions. There were many 
points of similarity between them ; such as size, population, 
insularity, proximity to a great continent, and soon. Forso 
small a country to become a Great Power a much larger 
population than the country itself could support was essen- 
tial, and that meant that Japan must industrialise itself 
precisely as England had done. This it did; and the popu- 
lation began to leap upwards. 

Nevertheless Japan was far less favourably situated for 
such a policy than England. The latter’s path to greatness 
was made easy by three big factors : (1) The possession of an 
abundance of basic minerals ; (2) a vast foreign market for 
its goods, and consequently an abundant supply of food 
from abroad; (8) an almost unlimited colonial empire to 
which its emigrants could be sent. Japan, on the other hand, 
is badly off in each of these three respects. The conversion 
of the country from an agricultural state into an industrial 
one was accomplished between 1868 and 1900; and up to 
that point success attended the efforts of the Japanese 
people, for the population was still comparatively small, and 
home products together with foreign markets amply sufficed. 
An efflorescence of literary and artistic genius comparable 
with that of Elizabethan England went hand in hand with 
the output of military and economic energy. By 1920 Japan 
was on the crest of the wave ; but from that moment decline 
set in. There was now a serious, and an increasing, shortage 
of food and raw materials, both of which had to be imported 
in considerable quantities. Unfortunately, however, Japan’s 
ability to pay for these things was not keeping pace with the 
need, owing to the fact that a rise in her own standard of 
living had made her products more costly, and that other 
Asiatic countries had begun to supply their own need for 
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manufactured goods of the low grade that Japan had been 
supplying. Faced with this difficulty, Japan’s only hope 
was to embark upon world-wide competition with the greatest 











manufacturing nations, and to organise her industries for the 
increased skill which success in such an enterprise demanded. 

But in this direction again Japan’s efforts were foiled ; 
for she very soon discovered that economic nationalism was 
on the throne, and that the states to which she intended to 
sell her goods were determined to employ the instrument of 
high tariffs in order to keep them out. That Japan owns no 
colonies worth speaking of to which a surplus population 
could be sent is known to all; and birth-control, whatever 
may be thought of its morality or immorality, is not likely 
to become an established practice in a country with the 
traditions of Japan for at any rate many years ; and time is 
of the essence of the problem we are considering. 

In olden days the remedy which a country so completely 
comered as Japan would have sought was war. Now, 
however, League Covenant, Kellogg Pact, as well as the force 
of world-opinion, make this weapon a perilous one to employ. 
Is it surprising then that the Japanese should be full of 
resentment ; resentment at the dog-in-the-manger policy of 
Australia, resentment at the immigration policy of the 
United States ; resentment at the economic nationalism and 
imperialism of the old dominant Powers ; resentment at the 
unequal distribution of the world’s natural resources ; finally 
resentment at the complacent way in which the Western 
nations, having won for themselves half the world by the 
sword, have suddenly discovered that war is an illegitimate 
instrument of policy, but without showing the slightest 
disposition to surrender the precious spoils which they them- 
selves won by it in the past ? As Japan sees things to-day, 
international justice implies three things : (1) A toning down 
of economic imperialism; (2) the abolition of tariffs ; 
(3) the abolition of stringent anti-immigration policies, 
especially such as are based upon race discrimination. The 
last point must engage our attention further, for the principle 
at stake affects not only Japan, but also India, China, and 
even several European states. 

What should confer a title to a particular area of the 
earth’s surface ? Time was, and that less than five centuries 
ago, when the Pope was believed by Christian peoples to have 
the right to all undiscovered lands vested in himself ; and he 
could transfer it to the nation of his choice. Not unnaturally 
the Protestant countries, not to speak of non-Christian ones, 
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would have nothing to do with such claims. But they hit 
upon a method which was, on the whole, a good deal less 
sensible, viz. that the daring explorer who should succeed jn 
planting his country’s flag on a particular territory not 
hitherto claimed in virtue of a similar act by any other 
Christian state should thereby be deemed to have established 
in perpetuity a title to the whole territory for his country, 
Now obviously the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
this procedure must vary in accordance with the size of the 
area in question. We should mostly allow that the man who 
first discovered Sark should be entitled to annex it for ever 
to his country. But what about an island the size of Borneo? 
And what about Australia? In the last case you have 
thousands and thousands of square miles, only the tiniest 
fraction of them ever beheld by the eyes of the first explorers, 
and yet claimed by them in their entirety on behalf of their 
country. 

So long as these distant lands were of trifling value the 
claim was never seriously challenged ; but now the position 
has been revolutionised. Some of the lands, such as Australia 
and East Africa, are obviously under-populated. Think of 
hungry Japan, with its 404 inhabitants to the square mile, 
or India with its millions dwelling ever on the verge of 
starvation, and compare them with Australia with its 2 per 
square mile, South Africa with its 15, East Africa with its 
20, and the United States with its 36. Populated on the 
scale that England is to-day, Australia would have a popu- 
lation, not of 64 millions, but of 100 millions. The counter 
argument that Australia and Africa will be filled with their 
own people two centuries hence carries no conviction. No 
people will consent to suffer privation in the present for the 
purpose of making adequate provision for the unbom 
descendants of an alien race in the remote future. Can we 
wonder then that the people who live in the over-crowded 
regions of the earth should look with envy, and with resent- 
ment, at the immense empty spaces which nobody uses, and 
which nobody is at all likely to use for many years to come, 
but which for them would mean a free and healthy life ? 

It is natural that an over-populated country should desire 
that, if some of its people have to emigrate, they should not 
be for ever lost to it, that they should not be absorbed by 
some other state, but that they should retain their own 
culture, and, if possible, their old political allegiance. So the 
great colonising nations have always thought. When Britain 
sent her sons and her daughters to Canada, to New Zealand, 
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and to various parts of Africa, it was with the hope that in 
those far-off lands they would build other Englands, close 
patterns of the Old Country, to be for ever bound to it by the 
most intimate ties, sentimental and constitutional. 

Naturally the over-populated lands of to-day think after 
the same manner ; but unfortunately there is not a foot of 
the earth’s surface which is not either already crowded, or 
else owned by some powerful state which cannot be persuaded 
to relinquish its hold upon a fraction of it. Colonists do not 
go to countries which are already adequately populated save 
as exploiters, or to hold the few higher positions in the 
rofessional or business world to which their superior skill 
may entitle them. Of desirable lands still under-populated 
to an unfair extent, the greater part by far belong to the 
yarious states of the British Commonwealth; and conse- 
quently it is upon us that the chief responsibility rests. 

But although the ideal, from the point of view of a self- 
respecting state, is that its emigrants should retain their own 
nationhood, and so form real colonies, yet they are, for the 
most part, willing to accept what appears to be the inevitable, 
and to rest satisfied, at least for the time being, with ordinary 
emigration to another sovereign state. Such emigration can 
at least relieve the terrible pressure due to over-population, 
with its consequent lowering of the standard of living. Time 
was when the new states, great in area, but meagre in 
population, warmly welcomed all immigrants of ordinary 
capacity and respectability. But it is no longer so; and now 
the gate through which the would-be immigrant has to pass 
is being made so strait that comparatively few find it possible 
to enter. 

Here again we are confronted with one of the thorniest 
problems in the whole field of international justice in its 
relation to population ; and it is more than usually clear that 
there is much to be said on both sides. On the one hand we 
have the traditional view of state sovereignty, which insists 
that it is for the nation to determine its own composition, and 
to allow or refuse, according as seems good in its eyes, it to be 
contaminated with other racial elements. In some cases a 
refusal to allow such an admixture may turn upon prejudice 
pure and simple ; in others it may flow from a well-considered 
policy; but in every case the principle is the same, namely, 
that the state, if it be truly sovereign, must be entitled to 
slam the door in the face of all outsiders. 

Now there is this observation to make: in erecting 
artificial barriers against immigration, an attempt is being 
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made to hinder a phenomenon that has been a marked 
feature of human history as far back as we can see. Migra. 
tions always have taken place, countries which were 
emptying their surplus into those in which there was mor 
room. Where they were hindered, a contest of strength 
between the invaders and those already in possession took 
place. Let no one imagine that this restlessness is a thing of 
the past ; on the contrary, in many parts of the world itis 
now in full swing ; while in other places it would be but for 
the fact that the opposing forces are too powerful to be over 
come. 

The country which has had by far the greatest experience 
of immigration is the United States ; for its population has 
been largely recruited from alien stocks. From 1880 to 1914 
immigrants were pouring in at a tremendous rate ;_ between 
1880 and 1893, mainly from Britain, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries ; and between 1893 and 1914 mainly 
from Russia, Italy, and the several component parts of the 
then Austro-Hungarian Empire. Then, alarmed by the 
obvious fact that these enormous numbers of aliens had not 
been assimilated, and that they were capable of anti-social 
conduct, Americans of British descent began to set up a cry 
that the purity of the race, and even American civilisation 
itself, were in danger. There followed the anti-immigration 
law of 1917, the temporary measure of 1921, and the far more 
drastic law of 1924. The real sufferers from this last measure 
were Italy and Roumania. Exclusion was regarded as an 
insult ; and the wound to their pride was not salved by the 
fact that Canada was still open to all northern Europeans, and 
Brazil and the Argentine to those of the Mediterranean lands. 

The exclusion of Orientals, however, has created much 
more bad blood. At Paris, in 1919, speaking as the most 
advanced representative of the coloured races, Japan had 
asked for a plain declaration in favour of racial equality ; but 
the request had been refused. Soon it became evident that 
the inferiority of the yellow people was to be no mere abstract 
principle, but that the great white nations were going to 
convert it into practical politics, notably so in the case of 
their immigration policies. : 

A small infiltration of Japanese into California had 
sufficed to alarm American opinion. It was the not unnature 
fear that a small percentage of workers on a lower economi¢ 
level would drive out those on the higher. Japan could never 
have seriously considered the emigration of her subjects to 
California as a possible or adequate outlet for her surplus 
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ulation ; and therefore it was the insult to the national 

honour rather than the actual economic injury sustained 

which rankled when America bolted and barred her doors 
inst any further influx of yellow men. 

Canada had already, in 1923, imposed stringent restric- 
tions upon the admission of Chinese, by an Act of Parliament 
which is important as the first example of the exclusion of a 

icular race by unilateral legislation, instead of by treaty. 

he United States Immigration Act of 1924 in that respect 

followed the example of Canada: it put aside the former 
custom of ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreements,”’ and substituted for 
it the unilateral law, enacted in virtue of state sovereignty. 
One after another of the prominent American statesmen of 
the day emphatically endorsed the contention that a state 
has an absolute right to control immigration. 

That a similar policy of discrimination, levelled not only 
against yellow men and black men, but also against sundry 
Kuropean peoples, is in vogue in South Africa, in East Africa, 
in Australia, and in New Zealand, we know; and in every 
case the state would lay claim to an entirely free hand in the 
matter in virtue of its sovereignty. | 

Here then is the upshot of the whole matter. Justice 
according to law has ceased to satisfy. In a world which, 
from its infancy, has had ample demonstration of the power 
of the sword to bring tyrants to reason, and to compel the 
redress of grievances, it will be impossible to perpetuate 
conditions which large masses of mankind firmly believe to 
be unjust by means of paper promises and even the most 
solemn covenants. There is only one way in which peace 
can be made ; and that is by the creation of an instrument 
powerful enough, efficient enough, and impartial enough, to 
make, from time to time, drastic alterations in national 
boundaries and redistributions according to proved need of 
minerals and raw materials ; to control immigration in the 
interest of the world as a whole ; and to see to it that every 
reasonable aspiration of a nation should be given a fair 
chance. The machinery is there in crude form in the League 
of Nations, though it will have to be altered almost beyond 
recognition if it is to suffice ; and Article XTX. of the League 
Covenant points the way. Have the nations the sense to use 


it? 
W. WATKIN DAVIES. 
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JUSTICE IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS, 


RONALD SYMOND. 


JUDGE not: that ye be not judged. The phrase is 
familiar, and so readily reconcilable with ordinary notions of 
forbearance, that we are content to take this interpretation 
as being sum and total of the meaning. But, taken together 
with other and more specifically significant utterances, the 
sentence contains a comprehensive condemnation of the 
whole concept of human justice. It is, I submit, an error to 
suppose that Jesus merely pleaded for a greater measure of 
the qualities of mercy and forbearance. He challenged the 
entire attitude of mind which accepts justice as a good in 
itself. 

We live daily in a semblance of reality. Our language, 
our mode of thought, our values, and our institutions belong 
in greater or lesser measure to that semblance. The mind of 
homo sapiens is predisposed to the formulation of clear-cut 
and mathematically precise abstractions, of which justice is 
one. Such concepts satisfy the mind within the limits of the 
abstracted universe with which they deal. But they are 
insufficient touchstones, and lack a true relation to reality. 

Commerce with the real takes the mind into an atmo- 
sphere of mystery, in which it must be prepared to live ifit 
is to retain the nexus with reality. Precise definition is often 
a form of romanticism, an escape from the real. The 
presence of mystery does not detract from the reality of the 
real. The growth of a tree is mysterious, but it grows. The 
multiplication table is not mysterious, but the multiplica- 
tions of nature do not follow the table. There is increase, 
but no fixed rule. Some thirty, some sixty, and some an 
hundredfold is the natural progression, and any precision 
which we may introduce is an abstraction for convenience 
in calculation, and not a rule of nature. One-half plus 
one-half equals one in the realms of mathematics, but half 
498 
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an apple plus half an apple does not make one apple, for the 
essential unity is absent. 

Not only in numbers, but in almost every value in life, 
our habit is to impose rule and precision where no such rule 
corresponds with the reality from which it is abstracted. 
But Jesus did not share this habit. Study of his sayings 
reveals a mind quite willing to accept a measure of mystery, 
but strangely unwilling to accept any fixed semblance of 
reality. As he gets to the heart of phenomena, they still 
hear with them an element of mystery, but proclaim their 
ality notwithstanding. His revelations are invariably 
poetic in kind, rarely seeking to supply rational justification, 
but the superiority of his insight is undeniable. 

The change of values which accompanies these revelations 
issometimes so much at variance with predetermined notions, 
that we hesitate to believe that he can have meant what he is 
reported to have said. Some values, of which justice is an 
example, are so completely reborn or supplanted that we 
hesitate to jettison the old value which we have always 
conceived to be valid of itself. In his kingdom of heaven, 
that unfamiliar land of real values and emotions, the absence 
of preconceived intellectual axioms is so overpowering as to 
leave us mystified. Sometimes we seem to be left naked 
of all the hard-won machinery of rational thought and 
behaviour, and thrust back on a mysterious irrational unity 
which is both untried and incomprehensible. 

No intellectual concept has a better name or is in better 
favour than that which is symbolised by the goddess holding 
asword in one hand and scales in the other. It is almost 
universally accepted as an axiom, without argument, that 
justice (as distinct from expediency) is a real thing and a 
good thing. The concept of punishment for “evil” and 
reward for “‘ good ” is not understood to be an abstraction 
ftom reality and an invention of the mind of man, but a real 
thing in itself which has merely been discovered or revealed 
by the mind of man. 

Yet nowhere in the universe do we find this concept in 
operation except in the affairs of men, and even in that 
sphere it would be absurd to maintain that the practical 
operation of the concept aligns itself with the ideal. In 
nature we have cause and effect, but not what we under- 
stand by Justice. If we accept Plato’s definition of Justice— 
“the having and doing what is one’s own ”—we may find it 
innature but not in the affairs of men. What we have in the 
affairs of men, but not in nature, is the attempt to give 
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practical expression to the concept of justice, to the ideal 
notion of deserts and awards and punishments. 

Says King Lear, in the moments of intense vision which 
accompany his raving : 


““What! Art mad? A man may see how this world 
goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears : see how yond 
justice rails upon yon simple thief. Hark, in thine 
ear: change places; and, foto Analy. which is the 
justice, which is the thief ? ” 


The more we probe into any problem of justice, the more 
it is borne in upon us that to know all is to forgive all, or to 
condemn all. The mind cannot perform this profound 
probing in respect of every problem of justice which arises, 
and therefore every exercise of justice must by its very 
nature be a travesty of the intellectual ideal. The more we 
look at Justice, that seemingly noble thing, the more we 
must become convinced that it is, though plausible and 
inviting in concept, unreal. Somehow and somewhere it 
lacks the beauty which belongs to truth. It is an instance of 
the mind working independently of the whole organism, 
creating unreal ideals which are convincing and beautiful to 
itself, but which no longer remain either beautiful or con- 
_vincing when actually applied to life. 

If we look upon the world of nature, we find that the 
sun shines with equal lustre upon the evil and the good, as 
Jesus did not fail to remark, and that the rain falls equally 
upon the just and the unjust, the deserving and the un- 
deserving. Nature is sublimely impartial, and troubles 
itself not with what we call justice. It is not the bad mouse 
which is caught by the owl, or the good mouse which escapes. 
When there is an earthquake, the blow falls on all alike. 
The molten lava of a volcano does not deviate its course to 
preserve the lives of the righteous, nor to seek the lives of 
the wicked. Corn will spring equally well, whether it be 
planted by sinner or saint. The sea is indifferent to the morals 
of its victims. When we talk of the wrath of God descendin 
in the guise of death upon some wrongdoer, we know full we 
in our hearts that death does not so choose its victims. 
Imposing our notions of justice upon a Power which con- 
sistently refuses to recognise them, we lead ourselves into 
intellectual gymnastics and absurdities. 

The non-justice of the elements, at a casual view, seems 
less desirable, less admirable, less beautiful than our intel- 
lectual ideal of human and divine justice. But do we in fact 
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admire it less, or find it less beautiful and satisfying ? Is 
there not a comforting purity about these undiscriminating 
eements: something more satisfying than the travesties of 
justice ? Joseph Conrad, in An Outcast of the Islands, writes 
thus of the sea : 


“ Like a beautiful and unscrupulous woman, the sea 
of the past was glorious in its smiles, irresistible in its 
anger, capricious, enticing, illogical, irresponsible ; a 
thing to love, a thing to fear. It cast a spell, it gave joy, 
it lulled gently into boundless faith; then with quick 
and causeless anger it killed. But its cruelty was 
redeemed by the charm of its inscrutable mystery, by 
the immensity of its promise, by the supreme witchery 
of its possible favour. Strong men with childlike 
hearts were faithful to it, were content to live by its 
grace—to die by its will.” 


Men do not accept with the same happy resignation the 
cold “justice ” of their fellows. Strong men with childlike 
hearts are not content to live by the grace and die by the 
will of the Law Courts. 

The intellect can hardly imagine anything which is more 
just than ‘* justice,’’ anything which is more “ right ” than 
the due apportionment of praise and blame, reward and 
punishment, anything which is more worthy than the ideal 
“to each as he deserves.”” Yet this merely shows the 
imaginative limitations of the purely intellectual process. 
In the last analysis even of this process, were it carried to 
sufficient lengths, there would be revealed the fact that the 
non-justice of the sea, or of the sun with its impartial shining 
and scorching, is more just than the justice of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Two of the major parables of Jesus, the Prodigal Son and 
the Labourers in the Vineyard, and the minor parable of the 
lost Sheep, appear to deal explicitly with this very question 
fhuman justice. They set out to reveal a relation existing 
between God and man, and which should exist, in the place 
of justice, as between man and man. The more startling of 
the two parables, the Labourers in the Vineyard, starts 
jor by saying that the kingdom is like unto a certain 
ouseholder, so that there can be little doubt that the actions 
of this householder symbolise the desired relation. This 
télation has curiously ‘“‘ unjust ” featurés, and is far more 
like the justice of the elements than it is like our common 
concept of the balanced scales. 
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Matthew and Luke, in accordance with their characteristiy 
tendencies, appear to have given us different representation 
of what was actually said by Jesus in this connection, 
Matthew does not report the Prodigal Son, nor Luke th 
Labourers. The two parables, though so different in detail 
and content, contain the same revelation. There may have 
been two originals, but it seems possible and perhaps likely 
that both derive from the same original. Luke, even apart 
from his tendencies towards romantic beauty and his skilj 
as a writer of stories, seems to have laid stress along 
different line than Matthew in this connection, whilst 
Matthew also lays stress where he feels it most. In Luke’ 
parable the stress is on the fact that a son was lost, and is 
found, and on the overflowing affection of the father. I 
Matthew’s parable, the stress is laid upon the bald injustice, 
as we should conceive it, of the payment of the labourer, 
Luke’s parable contains more of the convincing beauty whieh 
attaches to the relation supplanting justice, whilst Matthew's 
contains more of the essential difference in kind between that 
relation and the relation of justice. But the essential 
revelation is the same. Had Matthew written the Prodigal, 
and Luke the Labourers, the same difference in stresses would 
doubtless have been observable. The Prodigal might the 
read as a rank injustice, and the Labourers as a story of 
overflowing benevolence. 

The father of the Prodigal Son is not just. His behaviour 
is in a sense similar to that of the sun and the sea. He 
shines as kindly upon the sinful as upon the worthy brother, 
From the point of view of intellectual justice, the complain 
ing elder brother has a case, and a very strong and reasonable 
case. He is entitled to a reward for fidelity and worth, 
whereas the prodigal is not so entitled, by reason of his 
infidelity and wanton folly. But in the relation of the father 
there is no such intellectual concept, any more than theres 
in the sun or the sea, or in any mother—that angel so much 
nearer heaven than are we. The father warms not to the 
justice of the cause, but to the trustful faith of the prodigal. 
He values that trustful faith above good behaviour. He 
does not “‘ forgive,” for his mood is foreign to that concept. 
He simply runs in joy to welcome his unhappy son. 

Our sympathy, despite the predominance in our mindsd 
the concept of justice, is with the prodigal and his father, 
rather than with the unimpeachably just elder brother. His 
perfection has a look of meanness, a lack of beauty, whereas 
the apparent injustice of the father is clothed with all the 
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beauty of truth. We comprehend and confirm, in spite of 
the feeble protest of our intellect. This is principally due to 
the great poetic art of the parable itself, but partly due also 
tothe kind of behaviour which is shown by the father. The 
overflowing paternal affection is itself so human and natural 
a thing, so forgivable a ‘“‘ weakness,”’ that it helps us to 
override the demands of justice. We hate the elder son also 
because he puts the claims of right above the natural claims 
ofblood. But these elements of the story have a tendency to 
make us overlook the chief significance of the parable, which 
is not the paternal affection of the father, but the non- 
justice of that affection. This occurs not infrequently in 
luke’s gospel, as in the case of the Good Samaritan, whose 
kindness is apt to make us overlook the far more significant 
point of his strangeness (in the sense of being a foreigner 
in the country between Jerusalem and Jericho), and the 
answer which is thus given to the question: ‘‘ Who is my 
neighbour ? ” 

Now Matthew does not illustrate the upsetting of justice 
within the relations of father and son. He gives to our 
understanding a far more exacting test. The essential 
purpose of the parable of the Labourers is to reveal the 
identical truth which is in the Prodigal Son, but as it borrows 
nothing from our sympathies and sentimentalities, its strain 
upon the brain-bound sense of righteousness is far greater. 
Here we are confronted with the bare injustice, with no 
confusions of blood relationship, and are forced to take it 
m its own merits. In all our human affairs we are so 
accustomed to receive (or to think we receive) a pennyworth 
fora penny, and to give what is considered a pennyworth for 
apenny, and to believe that this arrangement in its ideal 
principle is the essence of righteousness, that the parable 
becomes a hard pill to swallow. Those who work for an hour 
inthe cool of the evening receive exactly the same payment 
as those who have borne the heat and burden of the day. 
To our commercial eyes this is a patent injustice, a moral if 
not a technical breach of trust. Yet note: the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto the perpetrator of this act !_ The Master of 
the Vineyard makes a contract which has nothing to do with 
eeetics, nothing to do with justice, and we think it is 

air. 

Just as the small boy, who has perhaps done ten lessons 
whilst his brother has done one, will say at tea-time: 

Mother, you have given Charlie just as much jam as me,” 
with a sense of grievance—so do these labourers whine about 
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the payment for their work. An infant in his blessednes 
knows nothing of contractual justice, and we recognise the 
whine of the growing boy as an undesirable element, though 
we have doubtless taught him so to think. We do not imme 
diately recognise the complaint of the labourers as the same 
thing, and we feel that their attitude is justified. §o i 
would be, in any vineyard that we know, but not in the 
vineyard of the parable, with that unusual Master. Ing 
world governed by notions of contractual justice with re 

to labour, the grievance is valid, but in a world governed by 
the new relation which should take its place as between men, 
there is no grievance. The parable is uttered in a ney 
consciousness of being, and cannot be reconciled in terms of 
the old. ‘“* Justice ” has no place in the kingdom of heaven, 
and the kingdom cannot be understood according to standards 
which belong to the kingdoms of this world. 

This point-blank refutation of justice strikes more foreibly 
in Matthew’s parable than in that of Luke, but each amounts 
to the same thing. It is well that we have Matthew’s parable 
so that we shall make no mistake about Luke’s. The 
Labourers in the Vineyard is harder to comprehend and 
accept, but it is more important that there should be 
comprehension of this parable than that there should be 
sympathetic approval of the parable of the Prodigal, for it 
involves a more complete acceptance of the essential truth 
which both set out to reveal. With regard to justice, the 
abstractive concept must give way to real experience. 

The important thing, after all, about the payment of 
labour is not that it should be contractually just, but that 
it shall suffice to enable the labourer to live and work well 
Justice forsooth! Was there ever justice for day-laboures 
in this world? Never, for all our unimpeachable penny: 
contracts, as Carlyle might say. Likewise, the important 
thing about labour is not that it shall be sold or exchanged 
for its appropriate market value, but that it shall be done 
well. The parable of the Labourers is not a scientific 
treatise, however, but a poetic revelation. It does not seek 
to adjust human relations within the concept of justice, t 
lay down a new law of bargaining, but to dethrone the 
concept itself, and to do away with the notion of bargaining. 
It is not argued that the Master of the Vineyard is just, but 
that he is real, and above justice, like God and the elements. 

No person would be so hardy as to argue that a man gets 
paid in this world according to his deserts, or that payment 
is made or earned in accordance with the essential value 
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the work done, or even that the bare concept of justice ever 
finds adequate expression in this connection. Yet we find 
itexceedingly hard to part with the contractual justice of a 

orth for a penny, which is the same thing in the 
mathematics of justice as an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. We perfectly understand that there is no injustice, 
as distinct from non-justice, in the sea or in the sun, and that 
man is the one practitioner of injustice the world over ; yet 
we pride ourselves on our precious concept, looking down 
upon the blameless animals, and are unable to learn the 
lessons which confront us on every hand. 

There is no escaping the paradoxical truth that most of 
the “ injustice ’’ which darkens the life of man is the indirect 
result of his own foolish intellectual concept of “‘ justice.”’ 
For example: it is often said that the inequality, both in 
welfare and opportunity, of little children is an injustice. 
We say it is unjust that one child should be born to certain 
poverty, destitution and filth, whilst another is born to 
superfluity of needless luxury. It is not merely non-just, 
but positively unjust, an enormity unparalleled in the animal 
world. Yet whence arises this injustice? A man wins a 
fortune by a lifetime of effort and thrift. Is it not just that 
he should do what he will with his own, and that when he dies 
he may leave it to whom he pleases, to his children? Of 
course it is just—unimpeachable from the point of view of the 
logical intellect. The man, by virtue of his effort, has earned 
hisreward. He may spend it on himself if he chooses. If he 
ei to give it to his children, the more unselfish man he. 

e reverse argument applies to the idle or improvident man. 
In actual fact the rich man may have been a robber, and the 
od man neither idle nor improvident, but even if the ideal 

ld good in fact, the results would be the same as regards 
the children, on whom are surely visited the fortunes of their 
fathers. In practice we act as though the ideal were true. 
We rely on justice in the abstract, applied as a generality, 
and ignore the fact that there are so many exceptions as to 
disprove the rule. But: even if there were no exceptions, if 
good men were rich and bad men poor, the rule of justice in 
this connection gives us pause to think. The important 
thing, apparently, in this rule and its development, is not that 
children should be adequately clothed and fed, kept clean 
and happy and given an opportunity in life, but that there 
shall be “* justice ” to the righteous or erring parents. Yet 
Justice to the parent involves injustice to the child. 
Reflections such as these cause us to review our good 
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opinion of that seemingly sacred and splendid thing which 
bears the name of Justice. We begin to see that, like so man 
intellectual flights of idealism, it has but little nexus with 
reality, and can exist only in that never-never land where 
one plus one makes two, the least important fact about an 
two entities or organisms, but where life is necessarily absent, 
Justice is a mathematical or intellectual abstraction from the 
reality of cause and effect, or if we prefer so to call it, an ideal 
based upon the notion that a bargain is a good thing in 
itself, and that punishment and reward are laws of the 
universe. It is a concept which automatically divorces itself 
from the real. 

It is commonly supposed that the relation suggested and 
revealed by Jesus in these parables is something which is 
added to, or superimposed upon, bare justice. As though 
some fine extravagance of benevolence gave more than was 
due to the prodigal and the labourers—as though they were 
entitled to justice, but by the operation of an unearthly 
benevolence they received more than that to which they were 
entitled. Nothing could be further from the truth. These 
parables must be considered ever with the phrase about the 
sun and rain sounding in our ears—not forgetting the setting 
of the phrase : 


** That ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust. . . . Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


According to Jesus, God, unlike the terrible Yahveh who 
‘“visiteth the sins of the father, etc,” is not “ just”’ in the 
human sense at all. The relation revealed in these parables 
as belonging to God is not something which is added to justice, 
but substituted for that illusion. Its difference is not in 
degree, but in kind. There is no sentimentality whatever 
about it, especially in Matthew’s account. There is no sweet 
reasonable pleading with the disappointed labourers who 
have worked all day and feel aggrieved. ‘‘ Is thine eye evil 
because I am good ?”’ asks the Master of these men with 
their just grievance. 

An entirely new relation as between men in their affairs 
is suggested here—a relation which takes the place of the 
ideal of justice, involving the sacrifice of that concept. The 
name which has been given to this relation is ‘‘ love,” but 
this -word is also apt to be misleading, because of its other 
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associations. It should not be considered as synonymous 
with sentimentality, or with extravagant benevolence, simply 
because its acts sqmetimes have that appearance. ‘“* Absence 
of bargaining ’’ is a far more characteristic constant of the 
relation than is ‘‘ benevolence.’’ The sun loves, the rain 
loves. Loving may be described as giving or expressing 
without bargain, and without extraneous or ulterior motive. 
The relation has also a subjective side, interrelated with its 
expressive side, whereby it lives in beauty and comprises its 
own motive and reward. Outward expressions of this relation 
sometimes resemble benevolence, and very often are benevo- 
lent, so the logical intellect forthwith makes an abstraction 
from the truth and identifies love and benevolence. Though 
partially true, it is essentially an abstraction, missing the 
reality. The slang use of the word “ love ”’ is quite as near 
tothe truth as are the dictionary interpretations. It is quite 
reasonable to say that the streets are lighted for love. What 
ese are they lighted for ? Justice ? Benevolence? Perhaps 
expediency, but expediency is very near to love. 

The social philosophy of Jesus creates new values, and 
destroys old values. It deals in realities, and casts away 
unreal concepts. Justice is jettisoned not because it is a bad 
thing, but because it is a No-thing. But although the ideal 
concept of justice is dethroned, the reality from which justice 
is an abstraction is not jettisoned, but accepted. The 
absence of justice does not imply injustice, as the prevalent 
dualism of our thought might suggest. The relation which 
supersedes justice is neither justice nor injustice, but some- 
thing different in kind. It is quite possible, on gaining some 
apprehension of this relation, to give it some such name as 
“true justice ’’ or ‘‘ higher. justice’ or the like, but in 
addition to coining further meaningless and somewhat 
priggish phrases, the very attempt to include the new relation 
within the scope of the old concept is a step towards another 
abstraction. The relation itself is a real, natural, organic 
thing, very similar to the relation which exists between fast 
friends who know each other intimately. 

_ Itis essentially a relation from which the sense of bargain- 
ing is absent, from which any concept of justice is absent, 
and in which the relationship itself is of more importance 
than any intellectual conception of its ideal value. Like the 
sun and the rain and the sea, like the father of the prodigal, 
like the master of the vineyard, the friend makes no contracts 
or bargains of so much for so much. But the friend only 

s this relation to his friend, and not to all men, whereas 
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the master of the vineyard has no preferences. In jt, 
universal application, the relation is one which regards ‘the 
being of man, and the relationship between men, ag of 
importance paramount to any considerations of personal 
preference. Just as we conceive of justice as being impe 

to be exercised without allowing the intrusion of preference, 
so does Jesus demand that ‘‘ love ” be so exercised. In. 
macies and preferences of course remain—it would be absun 
to demand a personal affection for all men—but do not 


interfere with the due and impersonal exercise of ‘ love” }j 


The new being, the child of the kingdom, works and strives 
and gives the fruit of his being, like the sun, or “ like the mild 
moon, who comforts those she sees not, who knows not what 
eyes are upward cast,” to his neighbours in spirit : to any 
who need them. This relation, as between man and society, 
and between society and man, is what Jesus advances in the 
place of justice. | 
In considering the revelation contained in these parables, 
there is one more curious point. We cannot fail to notice 
that the prodigal son and the.late-coming labourers actually 
get a slight preference. The feast is begun without the elder 
brother, and the last labourers get paid first. The emphasis 
on the preferential attention given to the lost sheep, in the 
minor parable (and on the lost piece of silver in another), 
drives home the same idea. The burden of these saying 
would appear to be this: that the business of the heavenly 
host is not rejoicing over and rewarding the faithful, but the 
redemption of those that are lost, whose recovery is a proper 
occasion for joy. Good sheep look for no reward. Occupation 
of the fold is its own reward. If man can once get out of his 
head this idea of reward, other than that which is in the 
nature of things—effect resulting from cause—he will rid 
himself of this vile notion that his worthiness entitles him to 
preference, and will himself give preference quite naturally 
to those that are lost. The fold is a good place, and the more 
that are in it the better it will be, so why not rejoice and 
celebrate the entry of a newcomer? Why worry about 
deserts ? If every man had his deserts, none would escape 
whipping. The kingdom is a place where reproach and 
reward and punishment are meaningless nonsense. 
The content of the teaching seems to be quite plain. 
God is not a just God, but a loving God. So also should men 
be, not just, but supra-just, or loving, for they need their 
neighbours, as God needs his sheep, to consummate the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. With every tinge of sentiment 
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eezed out, the argument still holds. The implications of 


I the doctrine are legion, in law, in criminology, in sociology, 


inindustry. I shall not attempt to enlarge upon them here, 
for it is the principle which is in question. If the principle 
were in common acceptance, interpretation and application 
yould naturally follow. But is it in common Christian 
acceptance, and do we not still put a premium on the old 
encept of Justice ? 

Until we have a thoroughgoing revision of our notions of 
justice, we shall not understand the sanity of sending 
iminals to hospital, as in Butler’s Erewhon ; or the serious- 
ness With which Mr. Shaw proposes that the cabin-boy should 
reeive an income equal to that of the captain. Such notions 
will appear fanciful, and perhaps they are fanciful. But at 
kast they derive from the consciousness which has understood 
and accepted the fundamental challenge to the concept of 
justice, that unreal ideal which has no true place in the family 


of man. 
RONALD SYMOND. 


LONDON. 








A LITERARY FRAUD 


THe Hibbert Journal regrets to announce the recent dis- 
covery that two articles, published in its issues for April, 1931, 
and July, 1983, under the name Professor S. F. Darwin Fox, 
and entitled respectively “‘ The Claim to Equality with 
Christ ” and ‘‘ Equality of Opportunity ” have been repro- 
duced almost verbatim from Chapters VIII. and IX. of a book 
published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin in 1924, and 
now out of print, “‘ Equality and Fraternity,”’ written by the 
late Canon Douglas Macleane of Salisbury. The Hibbert 
Journal presents its apologies to Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, and thanks them for the friendly attitude they have 
taken in a matter which involves infringement of their copy- 
right. It also apologises to the representatives of Canon 
Douglas Macleane, and regrets that the excellence of the 
matter taken from his book should have disarmed suspicion. 
A statement signed by Professor S. F. Darwin Fox, admitting 
the reproduction, is in the hands of the Editor. 

Librarians are earnestly requested to insert this notice in 
the proper place (Volume XXXI., p. 510). 


October 1, 19338. 








“EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY”: 


A FALLACY OF TO-DAY. 


PROFESSOR S. F. DARWIN FOX, oo 


Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Couronne de S. Michel. citizen: 


“the f 
“ Thinkest thou this to be right that thou saidst, My righteousness isi the sel 
more than God’s ? ”—Job xxxv. 1. its. pri 


CHRISTIANITY, remarks Borne the Jew, is the religion of vt 


all poor devils. What is its aim for the poor devils? The x 
“letting out of the angel”’ certainly. But equality o Rand 
opportunity seems to mean: All start fair, and plague take i 
the hindmost—occupet extremum scabies—which the laisse ss 
faire philosophy held to be desirable in the interests of the hes 
community. limpet 

That Christianity was put into the world to bring about tuty b 
a Socialist Millennium in the short parenthesis between two. 
eternities is the ideal of an ethical and humanitarian sg i.) 
which has largely ceased to believe in a better world to il 
come, and which suspects the consolations of religion % wa | 
‘* post-dated cheques on the Bank of Futurity.” But the Otto 
general sense is clear. There are millions so busy in keeping 
the wolf from the door that they have no time to let the stabl; 
angel in at the window. The Song of the Shirt is still sung ee 
in garrets and ninepenny doss-houses. In the legion of the pe 
Unemployed (alas ! in so many instances Unemployable) sm Orient 
and sense are “ soaking and blackening in city slime.” Ever on 
year in this country 90,000 infants die in their first year, ang)... 
more than a million children are mentally deficient— P 
moderate estimate. About half the population is, physically} 1 g, 
“C3.” ... To look back a little: the hideous conditioltamm 
of the labouring class effected by the Industrial Revolutiong War th 
which, while speaking much of the dignity of humanity nel 
bought flesh and blood in the cheapest to sell in the deares 
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_ Bharket, is powerfully depicted in Disraeli’s Sybil and 
| yle’s Past and Present.'' And, apart from demoralising 
_ Eoniditions of life, what chances of a generous domesticity 
‘Bs the’ omnibus conductor who never sees his children 
eept-asleep in bed, or the father who is known only to his 
_ Bhnily as “ the bloke what takes dinner here Sundays ? ” 
that a mockery must seem the words of the Stoic sage : 
Virtue is barred to none ; she receives all, she invites all ”’ ! 
What place at the banquet of civilisation, or attainment 
yr, tp the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, have 
* fhe Etas of Japan, low-caste Hindoos, or all those who, in 
§uith’s phrase, are damned into the world? Part of 
humanity, it was complained long ago, are born saddled and 
iridled, while others arrive booted and spurred. At Athens, 
thecity of the violet crown, there were in 809 B.c. 21,000 free 
itizens, 10,000 “‘ strangers,”’ and 400,000 bondmen. Would 
‘the glory that was Greece ’’ have illuminated the world if 
the selfish oligarchy called the Athenian demos had shared 
iis privileges with slave and outlander? Probably not. 
Abut the modern conviction—not, by the by, that of 
Rousseau—is that, glory or no glory, it should have done so. 
Nowhere is the rise from mean estate to greatness so easy 
under a despotism. Every drummer-boy in Napoleon’s 
amy carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. One of the 
nt’s cahiers of grievances presented to Louis XVI. 
("best of kings ’’) reminded him learnedly that the Chinese 
Imperor makes every year the labourer who has done his 
weet duty best. a mandarin of the eighth order. In imperial China 
rian ape turing effort was made to discover industry and talent by 
wos alifelong series of competitive examinations. The slave- 
press or sultana, the eunuch-pasha, the water-carrier 
made vizier, are familiar figures in the older Orient. The 
Qttoman line was founded by a blacksmith, whose leathern 
apron was long preserved. A Damascus date-seller might 
tablish an empire; but hardly a Finsbury grocer. Slave 
dynasties ruled for centuries in India and Egypt. Seleucus 
Was one year (812 B.c.) a beggar and the next King of the 
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sb pte Orient. Great founders of Eastern thrones, such as Nebo- 
rear, and lassar, Sargon, Tiglath-Pileser IV., were of lowly origin. 
pa j-espite an elaborate caste system, by which a son had to 
iysically} 1 See also The Town Labourer, 1760-1882, by J. L. and Barbara 


ondit oH Hammond ; or Hodder’s George Smith of Coalville. It was said before the 
volution War that 45 per cent. of all the persons who reach the age of seventy die 
imanity, inthe workhouse. Also that of 54,000 children born each year out of wed- 


> deares lock 21,800 are done to death by neglect or murder. 
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follow his father’s calling, for purposes of taxation, many of 
the Eastern emperors, such as Basil I., Leo the Tsaurian, 
Leo the Armenian, or Michael IV., began as palace menialy, 
In the West, Aurelianus was once a farm-boy and Juliyy 
Amilianus a Moorish slave. Consider the rise of Hyder Ajj, 
In modern times Murat, King of Naples, had been a stable. 
lad. In Tsarist Russia a De Witte begins as a rail 
porter and ends as Imperial Chancellor. A number of 
peasants have developed into Popes; very few into Pres. 
dents—from log-cabin to White House is a rare transition, 

And the nearer we get to modern conditions the rarer ig 
the bursting of birth’s invidious bar. ‘The most worthy 
men,’ wrote long ago Ben Jonson, “‘ have bin rock’t in 
meane cradles.”” He himself had been a bricklayer, or at 
any rate had laid bricks. Jeremy Taylor was a barber’, 
William Laud a linen draper’s, son. Whitefield was a pot- 
boy. Prior, who went on embassies, was an ale-house 
drawer within a few yards of the spot in Cannon Row where, 
till 1899, the examination rooms stood of the Civil Service 
Commissioners . . . would they have passed Matthew? 
Men who have swayed kingdoms, such as Wolsey—*an 
honest poor man’s son ’’—or Mazarin, were “ non humili 
tantum loco sed etiam vili.” William of Wykeham and 
Chichele were yeomen’s sons. For one who now struggles to 
the top (of course there are Carnegies and Lloyd Georges) 
through the complicated barriers and meshes of modem 
standardised society, twenty did so when life was simpler 
and advertisement less necessary. (But in the United States 
Frank Woolworth, a bare-footed farmer’s lad, amassed sixty 
million dollars, and built a fifty-four storey sky-scraper, to 
perpetuate his name and glory!) The Church opened 4 
hundred doors to lads of promise. Under evolution only the 
few advance. And, apart from individual risings in the 
world, it is obvious that the Eastcheap mercer of Shake 
speare’s day, or the Florentine man-in-the-street of the 
Cinquecento, had immeasurably greater advantages a 
him of culture, beauty and imagination than the best counell 
school and art gallery “‘ education ”’ can impart to the average 
inhabitant of our ugly modern world, where everything tends 
to a mean and dead level of boredom and beastliness. 

But, even as an ideal, “* equality of opportunity ”’ proves 
on examination a most unsatisfactory formula. A slave has 
no bios, cannot play his part in the world ; but what are we 
to say of the crack jockey, pugilist, or cinema-star, with an 
income which a Prime Minister might envy ? 
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First : it is not clear whether everyone is to “‘ make the 
best of himself ’’ for his own advancement (‘‘ Rights of 
Man”) or for the good of the community. Is it that he may 

ahead of others or that he may have wider oppor- 
tunities of service : that he may improve his mind or improve 


9 


his position ? If he never “ gets his chance ”’ in life, is it 
certain that the far-reaching designs of the Creator, for the 
man or for the world, have been frustrated ? The French 
Revolution was promoted by the large class of clever and 
educated men who saw no chance of rising. Yet, when 

ius has found its outlet (e.g. Napoleon’s) has it always 
heen for the happiness of mankind ? 

H. G. Wells protests that : 


** England alone in the last three centuries must have 
produced scores of Newtons who have never learned to 
read, hundreds of Daltons, Darwins, Bacons and Huxleys 
who died stunted in hovels. All the world over there 
must have been myriads of potential first-class investi- 
gators, splendid artists, creative minds, who never 
caught a gleam of inspiration or opportunity.” 


This is the theme of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
But nervous anxiety to make the most of every individual 
existence this side of the grave belongs to the materialism of 
urtime. If this life were all, Providence is indeed wasteful, 
partial, and prodigally unmethodical. It seems to show in 
sme directions no economy of resources,? It expends 
tihimaginable care on the rearing of some “ violet by a mossy 
stone, half-hidden from the eye.” And a universe may exist 
for the flowering of one soul. A genius may be sent into 
the world to give a cup of cold water to a child or to cast 
acrumb to a sparrow. Readers of John Inglesant will 
member Serenus de Cressy’s challenge to Inglesant to 
abandon his brilliant career, and teach babes in a monastery. 
Dean Inge, quoting the Stoic poet, observes that we have 
each to discover not our capacities but our vocation from 
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“* Quem te deus esse 
Jussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in re.” 


1 Outline of History, p.'755. 

* The conger-eel lays 15,000,000 eggs. If all developed and produced 
at the same rate the ocean in two years would become a wriggling mass of 
fish, The spotted orchis yields some 180,000 seeds each summer ; yet 
uently not one of them germinates. The oil-beetle only hatches about 
two eggs out of 10,000. 
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Secondly: equality of opportunity is unthinkable, 4 
universal handicap in which Verulam and “ poor pari 
wits,”’ the hare and the tortoise, the duke and the dustman, 
the supreme Caucasian mind and that of the woolly-haing 
prognathous Papuan, are so placed and relatively favoune 
that, accidents apart, they may arrive at the goal togethe, 
neck and neck, is a ridiculous dream. By no arrangement 
of ours can all be made to start level, or be assigned mop 
or fewer bisques or points or yards in proportion to natin 
capacity. “* All start fair’’; but, however fairly contested, 
life’s race is to the swift and life’s battle to the strong, 
Consider the case of tiger and babe at feeding-time, or of 
eagle and dove, or of David Copperfield and the waite, 
“* Come on, little ’un, and let’s see who'll get most.” Th 
waiter certainly got most. 

Equality of opportunity between Japanese and Indians 
in South America, Dr Lothrop Stoddart has pointed out} 
would reduce the latter to “a cringing sudra caste, tilling 
the poorer lands and confined to the menial or repulsive 
occupations.”’ Nor does survival of the fittest mean survival 
of the best, or of anything more than the survival of the 
fittest-to-survive. Chinese labour would quickly starve out 
and degrade the white. As for the black, “‘ his one New 
World field of triumph, Haiti, has resulted in an abysmal 
plunge to the jungle level. Low-standard men will drive out 
high-standard men, as bad money drives out good, in spite 
of shallow, cocksure, nineteenth-century optimism.” 

But, thirdly : suppose that equality of opportunity does 
bring to the front what is most valuable in a man or ina 
race, enabling capacity to assert itself, what then becomeso 
incapacity ? What of the “ poor devils”? If the mor 
efficient are to rise to the top, the less efficient must sink to 
the bottom. The stronger crawls over the back of the weaker. 
If each human being is to be set free to do the work and fill 
the place he or she is best fitted: for, mankind falls into 
natural castes. We get the Laws of Manu. We get Plato's 
gold, brass and iron demarcations.? In More’s communist 
Utopia, the cleansing of “‘ fylthenes and ordure”’ in the 

1 The Rising Tide of Colour. 

2 “ All ye in the City are brothers. But God, when He made you, 
mixed gold in the generation of some and silver in others, and in the 
husbandman and all other handicraftsmen iron and brass” (Rep. iii). 
Plato really confined “ virtue ” (excellence) to “ heaven’s favourites,” and 
remarks that no one who is not endowed with an extraordinary nature cat 


attain to this virtue unless from earliest childhood he is surrounded by 
beautiful and elevating objects (Rep. viii.). 
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meat-markets, together with “ al vile service, al slavery and 
drudgerie, with al laboursome toyle and_base-busines,”’ is 
left to the bondservants : the Bolshevik Utopians assigned 
gwer and latrine work to delicate ladies, while their painted 
srumpets lolled in royal palaces. Bentham’s greatest 
happiness of the greatest number—a phrase borrowed from 
Priestley—was to be secured by jettisoning individual 
weakness. 

The advancement of learning, in Bacon’s view, involved 
it being confined to a few who showed signs of exceptional 
ability. A “‘ carriére ouverte aux talents” (patens ingenio 
campus) implies talent and ingenium. When Grostéte, 
according to Fuller and Aubrey, was Bishop of Lincoln, he 
“told his brother, who asked him to make him a grate man : 
‘Brother,’ said he, ‘if your plough is broken I’le pay the 
mending of it; or if an oxe is dead I’le pay for another. 
But a plough-man I found you and a plough-man [’le leave 
you.’”” Grostéte was the most learned ecclesiastic of the 
twelfth century and a prelate of ardent and active genius— 
such as the Church usually managed to pick out. Those lines 
inIn Memoriam might portray him—‘ some divinely-gifted 
man ’’ who has lived to grasp the golden keys or mould a 
mighty State’s decrees, but amid his greatness thinks of his 
earliest village mate, who 


‘in the furrow musing stands, 
Does my old friend remember me ? ” 


Liberty is the antithesis to equality. The two, observes 
Gustave de Romand, can never co-exist ; for equality is an 
artificial condition, while free competition is bound to 
manifest inequality of gifts. The old exhibition system was 
meant by pious founders to benefit the poor scholar—Eton 
and Winchester were founded for scholares pauperes et 
indigentes 1\—but when Protestantism came he was crushed 
out. One Oxford college said frankly to the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1852: ‘‘ We do not want poor men, but able 
men”; and the Commissioners remarked in their report 
that the State does not want them either. The “‘ rewards of 
merit ’’ go to those who have enough cleverness or money to 
be meritorious. Given equal opportunity, but not equal 
natural advantage, and the weak necessarily go to the wall. 


1 To his credit be it remembered that Cranmer refused to let the novi 
homines of Kent shut the doors of the Canterbury Grammar School against 
“poor men’s children, many times endowed with singular gifts of nature, 
which were also the gifts of God.” 
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It is true that rickety “ladders of learning ” favour iy 
— mediocrity rather than talent—Clive, Scott an 
arwin, when at school, were at the bottom of the fom, 
The Brontés’ genius would hardly have survived Girtop, 
Would Nelson have passed a Navy Examination Board} 
Wolfe and Moore obtained commissions in the Army thro 
the interest of the Duchess of Hamilton (Miss Gunni 
One cannot imagine Dickens, who began by pasting labels m 
bottles in Hungerford Market, taking a First at Oxford, o 
Sam Weller being benefited by an academic course. 
Taine, in his Journey through France, observes : 


« A community is like a large garden ; it is planned 
for peaches and oranges or for carrots and cabbages, 
Ours is now planned entirely for cabbages and carrots, 
The ideal is that a peasant may eat meat and that my 
shoemaker may send his son to the Law School. But 
men who ‘distinguish themselves’ never rise to real 
eminence. . . . I am convinced of the downward ten- 
dency of our democracy; its atmosphere is fatal to 
men of high standing and wide culture.” 


Village Hampdens and mute inglorious Miltons may just 
possibly sleep among the rude forefathers of the hamlet in 
Stoke Poges churchyard ; but it is doubtful whether an early 
sifting of the rustic population of Buckinghamshire by smart 
inspectors, school-board tests, prizes, and competitive exami- 
nations would have discovered them. Shakespeare, Burns, 
Carlyle, and many another came into the sunlight of fame 
without any parchment certificates. The neglecting of dull 
boys in order to bring on the prize gooseberries commonly 
fails. Helvetius, however, followed by James Mill, held that 
all men are born with an equal capacity for improvement. 
Little John Stuart Mill and the village idiot ? . . . The 
trouble is, when once you have brought your clever people 
to the front, that they will be, for the most part, addressing 
a world which is not listening. Rousseau regarded education 
as sophistication, and exalted the untaught. 

Be all this, however, as it may, a fair field and no favour, 
a race in which all alike toe the line, is assuredly not the ideal 
of Christianity, which knows only the daily stage of duty 
run. Inasmuch as someone must scrub and hew and carry, 
someone must sell fried fish or half-hose, must run the 
tramcars and skin rabbits; while some must be leaders of 
thought and action, some paint the pictures and write the 
books and design buildings and edit newspapers, and be 
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ydimirals and bishops and kings, some must black boots and 
sme reputations, equality of opportunity can only mean a 
yiversal scrambling and elbowing and jostling, like marbles 
ma solitaire board running about to find their holes and get- 
ing in one another’s way. In the end, hopeless acquiescence 
of the dull and plebian spirits in their rank of permanent 
inferiority, doing the jobs they “are fitted for’’; and on 
the other side the coronation of Success. 

When we have done our utmost to see that square pegs 
are in square holes and round pegs in round ones, or that 
eery social climber is duly provided with a ladder, what 
have we accomplished ? A static sorting of society into 
upper and lower classes, corresponding to capacity and 
therefore far more galling than the accidental hereditary 
inequalities which are confessedly based on no intrinsic 
differentiation. 


“ Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still 
could find, 
Sons of God and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind.” 


But, with equal opportunity established, caring the 
ground and tending sheep will be taken from kings of men 
and left to bucolic and Boeotian spirits. Still less will “‘ sons 
ofGod ’ be content to be waiters and cabmen and billposters. 
Manual labour, according to Aristotle,? is banausic, and 
should be left to slaves. Cicero says the same.* The 
members of H. G. Wells’s Samurai are not to shave anyone 
or clean boots, or be inn-waiters or do any menial service : 
each man must do these for himself.4 As for William 
Morris’s ideal dustman : he is to read the poets and go about 
in medieval splendour of attire. 

Yet, when we have rearranged and graded mankind to 
the uttermost ; when ability has been everywhere disinterred 
ftom obscuring hindrances of circumstance ; when eugenics 
and hygiene and education and legislation have done all they 
tan to counteract defectiveness of body and mind, the 
handicap of Heaven still remains. Whether ascribed to a 


1 When Foucault, in the Terror, said: ‘‘I find nobles everywhere, 
even among cobblers,” he meant that St Guillotine must celebrate a far 
larger “Red Mass.” Most of the victims were poor people. Immense 
sangueducts were constructed in Paris to carry away the torrents of blood 
chiefly plebeian. 

* Pol., vi., c. 2. 

® De off., i., c. 42. 

* First and Last Things, p. 189. 
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wise and beneficent Providence or to Fate’s bony fin 
misfits abound in earthly existence; and to few—if any~ 
is the “ full human life ” granted. Ifthe world is “ injusije 
méme,”’ to a great extent, we must boldly say it is the wa 
God made it—God whose “ philanthropy,” says St John 
Chrysostom, is “an unplumbed sea and awful depth” 
“* This would be the most unjust of worlds if there were no 
other,”’ observed Benjamin Jowett. Yet God’s eyes lock 
upon the thing that is equal. He has imposed endleg 
ineluctable disabilities of genius, aptitude, health, circum. 
stances, inheritance on the children of men. 

It is absurd to say that a lovely and lovable gir] starts on 
the same level as a plain and peevish one ; or that Simple 
Simon has, or can be given, equal opportunity with a youth 
of rich natural endowments; or that honourable and stain- 
less lineage gives no advantage over having had a grand. 
father who, as in Sydney Smith’s jest, disappeared myster- 
ously about the time of the Assizes. 

I may say it is unjust that another should be stronger or 
cleverer or comelier or more likeable than myself. But itis 
my Maker with whom I hold controversy, saying: Why 
hast Thou made me thus ? Why should there be diversities 
of gifts? . . . When Job asks: Shall mortal man be mor 
just than God ? many now will eagerly answer: Yes! But 
the question is how, beyond a certain point, they propose to 
rectify the Divine mistakes, the Divine injustice. The power 
to make straight what God has made crooked is extremely 
limited, 

This is no fatalism, but a recognition of the fallaciousness 
of the modern belief that the short span of men’s and women’s 
lives is given them in order that they may ‘‘ develop their 
whole nature ”’ or “ live the abundant life.’’ Christianity, 
which speaks of self-sacrifice rather than self-realisation, 
will do its utmost to prevent the weak from being exploited 
or pushed to the wall, striving to lift up the hands that 
hang down and strengthen the feeble knees. But it is the 
inflicting of disability, not, as our age considers it, the 
suffering it, which is against the spirit of the Gospel. Christ 
was less concerned for Lazarus’s sores than for Dives’ soul. 

When we have done all that a sensitive conscience can 
suggest to remove artificial impediments to happiness and 
usefulness ; when we have abolished sordid and deqrat 
conditions of existence, given a helping hand to promise an 
industry wherever we see it, and corrected nature by nurture, 
there will be an immense range of inequalities and dis- 
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Y finger, § abilities left against which the modern spirit will lift hands 
~if any~ ff of fierce rebellion, but which are nevertheless necessary for the 
injustice § moral and intellectual progress of the world. For it is clearly 
| the way § impossible that all should enjoy even a moderate amount of 
St John § culture unless some enjoy a much larger amount. Louis 
depth,” § Blanc, the Socialist, based on unequal aptitude, “* inequality 
: Were no & of duties, but not of rights.’’ Yet must this mean an equal 
yes look § sharing of the joint results? Is it even desirable that poet 
1 endless § and plutocrat should share alike? ‘ Everyone according to 
, circum: § his need ’’ is surely a more humanitarian maxim than the 
§t Simonian ‘‘ Everyone according to his ability.” So far 
Starts on § from it being even an ideal that everyone should do the task 
it Simple § he or she is naturally fitted for, uncongenial work is often 
| &@ youth § an appointed discipline of character. The irritable student- 
nd stain- § priest may have to keep clothing-club accounts and visit 
a grand- § tiresome old women ; the born soldier may be put to study 
mysteri- § Scholastic Philosophy ; and so on. Every organism must 
die that it may live. Aristotle’s Bios Tédews, or rounded 
‘onger or § career, is the pagan ideal of those who have “ hope in this 
But it is § world only.”’ 
y: Why In another life the last may be first, and first last. In 
versities § Rabelais’ nether world eminent pontiffs cry ‘* hot pies ”’ or 
be more § scour pots ; Hector bastes the roast ; Xerxes sells mustard ; 
Ss! But § Alexander cobbles old breeches; and Hannibal tinkers 
opose to § kettles. The merry, free-thinking parson of Meudon died, 
1e power F however, in much doubt about any hereafter— Je vais 
ctremely § quérir un grand Peutétre ’?—in which the poor will be taken 
out of the dust and set with the princes of the people. .. . 
lousness § Itneedssome courage to-day to incur the angry ridicule which 
women's § awaits any exhortation to patience ; to belief that God has 
lop their § set the members in the Body as it hath pleased Him; and 
stianity, f to the doing by each and all of their duty in their state of 
lisation, f life The resignation of the Christian soul in Dante’s 
xploited } Paradiso to ‘* His will which is our peace ”’ is just the opposite 
ds that J to the duty of discontent and refusal of the Cross which is 
it is the f now busily inculcated by ‘“‘ Democratic” dignitaries and 
it, the | deans and a windy rabble of “‘ Christian Socialists.” It is 
Christ | held a wrong to society to pray, with Avancini: ‘‘ O Deus, 
* soul. | quantumcumque vis pone me hic a sinistris ut ibi collocer ad 
nce cal § dexieram.’”? . . . Yet, when the slow rise of worth is speeded 
ess and J up and chill penury no longer represses any noble rage ; 
grad when justice to all is dispensed by some Government 
lise and | machine, where will be loving helpfulness and compassion ; 
vurture, f where “‘ bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind ” ? 
nd dis: } Derided ‘‘ other-worldliness ” has at least this advantage 
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over “‘ social reconstruction ”’: that it whispers hope to the 
irrecoverably maimed, halt and blind, and to those defectives 
whom the maxim “ T'o each according to his worth”? leave 
eallously to sink into chawbacons, clodpoles, scallywags and 
gutter snipes. 


S. F. DARWIN FOX. 


LONDON. 

















ARE THE CHRISTIAN VALUES FINAL? 
PROFESSOR G. C. CHATTERJI, M.A., 


Government College, Lahore. 


In order to decide whether a new morality is possible 
or not, we must begin with some sort of a definition of 
morality. Ethics is supposed to be the science of morality, 
but its exact scope is a matter of much controversy 
amongst ethical philosophers. In what follows I shall 
dogmatically assume that ethics is a normative science, 
which deals with the concept of value. As thus defined there 
are two main problems with which ethics is concerned. 
Firstly, it has to determine what things have supreme moral 
worth in themselves, and secondly to discover what means 
we should adopt in order to obtain or realise those good 
things. These two problems I propose to call the problem 
of the intrinsic good and the problem of the instrumental 
good. The concept of intrinsic value is logically distinct 
from that of instrumental value, but we must not suppose 
that something which is of intrinsic worth may not at the 
same time be of instrumental worth. Thus, if we suppose 
that justice is something which is good in itself, it does not 
follow that it may not also possess much instrumental value. 
But the two types of value which justice may possess would 
be quite distinct, for its intrinsic value would be something 
constant and invariable, though its instrumental value may 
alter from time to time. 

The question whether a new morality is possible amounts 
to my mind to asking whether there can be any advance in 
ethical science. Are men’s beliefs with regard to what is 
intrinsically good, or what is instrumentally good, stationary, 
or are they liable to change from place to place, and from time 
totime ? The answer to this question is too obvious to need 
any elaboration. A new ethics is possible in exactly the same 
sense in which a new physics is possible, or anew mathematics. 
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But, while theoretically most men would admit the Possi- 
bility of a new ethics, their whole attitude towards eve 
concrete problem of conduct is a violent denial of this. We 
must, therefore, examine more closely the nature of ow 
ethical knowledge, and inquire as to whether there are an 
justifiable grounds for the moral intolerance of the men jn 
the street. The intolerance of the common-sense individual 
in ethical matters springs from the fact that part of our 
ethical knowledge is intuitive, and the plain man commits 
two mistakes, firstly he wrongly supposes that all ow 
ethical knowledge is intuitive, and secondly he misapprehends 
the nature of intuition itself, to which he ascribes an infalli- 
bility which in point of fact it does not possess. 

I have distinguished two problems with which ethics 
is concerned, the problem of the intrinsic good and 
the problem of the instrumental good. Our knowledge of 
the intrinsic good is intuitive and ultimate, just as our 
knowledge of fundamental mathematical axioms is intuitive 
and ultimate. But it does not follow from this either (1) that 
we know all the goods that there are to be known, or (2) that 
our intuition may not be at fault, so that what we consider 
as of ultimate worth may not be really so. Thus, so far as 
the intrinsic good is concerned, our knowledge of it is relative 
in two senses, firstly because it may be incomplete, and 
secondly because it may be erroneous. This does not imply 
that the good is itself relative but only that our knowledge 
of it is relative, and like all knowledge, liable to change and 
development. Thus when I say that morality is relative, I 
do not mean to adopt a relativist view of moral value. What 
is good in itself is so eternally and universally, but that does 
not rule out the possibility that what I think to be good in 
itself may not actually be so. 

Morality is relative in a still more pronounced way when 
we come to the question of the instrumental good. This is 
the sphere of applied ethics. When I have decided that “ X 
is good,” assuming that this judgment of mine is correct, I 
have further to determine as to what I should do in order to 
produce the maximum amount of “ X.”’ It is obvious that 
the answer to this question does not depend merely upon 
what “‘ X ” is, but equally on who I am, and on exactly how 
Iam piaced at the time that I have to answer the question. It 
is manifest that different men have very different natures, 
whether by heredity, education or social environment, and it 
is equally manifest that the circumstances in which different 
individuals are placed, or the same individual may be placed 
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at different times, are so very different that one fails to see how 
itis ever possible to lay down a single and uniform code of 
morality. Admitting, then, that duty may be different for 
different individuals, and for the same individual at different 
times, and admitting further that given the individual and 
his circumstances, there is just one course of action which 
can lead to the maximum good, the question what is the 
absolutely right action for that individual to perform is so 
complex, and the consequences of such action are so projected 
into the distant future, that it is practically impossible to lay 
down with any exactitude what that absolutely right action is. 
Thus the judgment with regard to the instrumental good is 
inferential in character, and there is no guarantee that any 
inference made in this connection is ever absolutely certain, 
or that at most it can claim more than a high degree of 
probability. 

One consequence of the consideration just urged is that 
it is always easier to show that a certain course of action is 
not a duty, than to establish the positive conclusion that it 
isaduty. For once we agree on the intrinsic values and the 
intrinsic disvalues it is easy to see that a certain course of 
action is not right, if it actually produces a great amount of 
evil, or fails to produce the good that it is supposed to do. 
It is for this reason that most moral codes consist largely of 
prohibitions, and not of positive behests. It is also clear 
from what I have urged that progress in morals takes largely 
the negative form of showing that many things which one 
generation regards as moral duties, are in point of fact not 
so, because they do not produce the good results they are 
supposed to do, while many acts which it condemns morally 
are not really condemnable, because they do not in point of 
fact produce the evil consequences which they are supposed 
to produce. 

I think what I have said is sufficient to establish beyond 
possibility of doubt that morals, if we understand by that term 
the knowledge or beliefs of individuals or the institutions, 
codes and conventions in which these are embodied, with 
regard to either the intrinsic good or the instrumental good, 
are relative and subject to change, and that this admission 
does not imply any relativist or subjectivist view of moral 
value in itself. 

The only ground on which this possibility can be denied 
appears to me to be the view of large numbers of people who 
claim a finality with regard to the moral teaching of certain 
religious leaders. It seems to be claimed on behalf of certain 
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religions, that, although in the past morals have evolved, 
there appear in the course of history certain moral geni 
whose insight enables them to penetrate into moral truths jy 
their completeness, so that all later advance in morality cap 
only consist in people coming to accept the moral doctrine 
promulgated by these exceptional individuals, and in a more 
consistent application of these principles to the enactmentof 
social law and institutions. This appears to be the claim made 
par excellence on behalf of Jesus, the founder of the Christian 
religion, and I propose, therefore, to discuss how far what is 
known as the Christian view of values can be regarded ag 
final. In doing so, I do not wish to be understood as denying 
the claim made on behalf of Jesus, as being undoubtedly 
one of the world’s great moral geniuses, or even the greatest 
moral genius the world has ever produced. But I regard 
genius in the moral world in exactly the same way as I regard 
genius in any other sphere of knowledge, such as mathematics 
or physical science. I would contend that the acknowledg- 
ment of the genius of Jesus as a moral teacher does not imply 
that there can be no advance on his moral teaching, just as 
the admission that Newton was a great scientific genius does 
not imply that there has been no progress in physical science 
since his day. 

I would urge that Christian ethics can claim no more 
finality than Newtonian physics can claim, and I shall try 
to demonstrate this by the following three considerations :— 

(i.) The Christian view of values and duties is intimately 
bound up with a certain view with regard to the origin, 
nature, and destiny of the Universe, which view can no 
longer be regarded as the orthodox view of the educated man 
of the twentieth century with regard to these matters. There 
are literally thousands of perfectly honest and sincere thinkers 
who do not believe that the world has the character which 
according to Christianity it is assumed to have. I do not 
claim to be able to decide on which side the truth lies. 
What I wish to contend is that, so soon as any individual 
conscientiously believes that the nature of the world is 
different from what Christianity asserts it to be, many of 
the things upon which a Christian places supreme value 
cease to have any value for him, and many of the duties 
which Christianity inculcates cease to be duties for him. 

If we deny this, then we must suppress all independent 
inquiry into the nature of reality, and hold with the medieval 
thinkers that the church is the sole repository of all knowledge, 
not merely on all questions of ethical import, but equally so 
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in all questions of existential import. We cannot uphold its 
authority in the one field and deny it in the other. We must 
approve of the excommunication of Galileo and the perse- 
cution of Spinoza, and we must suppress Watson’s behavour- 
ism with the same stern measures as we suppress the advocacy 
of free-Love and easy divorce by Soviet Russia. 

I can only give one or two instances of how the Christian 
belief about the nature of the world affects the Christian view 
of values. Christianity presupposes belief in a personal God, 
and in a special relation between the divine Spirit and the 
human. As a result, it implies that the love of God is 
the highest good of man. To a man who does not believe 
in God, such a conception can have no ethical significance. 
To the Christian the fear of God and the consequences of his 
conduct in the ‘‘ hereafter” are of much greater significance 
than the consequences of acts here and now in this world. 
But anyone who does not accept these dogmas with regard 
tohuman destiny is bound to have a very different sense of 
values. If we admit his right to the first part of his belief, 
we cannot deny to him the right to alter his moral estimates. 

It may be urged against the view I am advocating that, 
asa matter of fact, questions of value are quite independent 
of questions of existential import, that, if love between 
individuals is good, it is good independently of whether any- 
body actually loves or not: that even if the Christian view 
of the nature of the universe can be shown to be erroneous or 
at least incomplete, it does not thereby necessarily cancel the 
Christian scale of values. I think that there is some measure 
of truth in this view. I admit that the intrinsic value of 
anything is quite independent of the question whether that 
thing exists or does not exist. But it is quite otherwise when 
one comes to consider the question of duty, or what one 
ought to do. It is no use telling me to love God, when I do 
not believe that God exists, it is no use telling me to be 
humble or meek, for great shall be my reward in heaven, 
when I do not believe that any such consummation is ever 
likely to await me. 

To sum up, it must be conceded that, although many 
values and duties inculcated by Christianity would retain 
their validity, whatever our general belief with regard to the 
nature of the world may be, the Christian scale of values and 
duties must be modified in many respects, if we admit the 
possibility of any advance in our knowledge of the universe 
in general since the time of Jesus Christ. 

(ii.) The second consideration that I wish to urge is 
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that many values, not specially recognised by Jesus, are noy 
generally recognised as possessing supreme worth even } 
Christians, e.g. the pursuit of knowledge, the appreciation of 
beauty, sex love and physical well-being. 

I admit that here I am on more contentious ground and 
it is open to any one to say that I am taking an unnecessari} 
narrow view of Christian morality, that at least some of the 
things I have mentioned were not excluded by Jesus Christ 
from his conception of a good life. But in this matter it 
is a question of the relative value assigned to different 
goods; and I would urge that, however broad a view we 
may take of Christian teaching, and especially if we include 
in it the later teaching of Christ’s disciples and the institu. 
tions of society which arose under the dominance of the 
Christian conception of values, it did either positively 
condemn these things, or at least relegated them into goods 
of very third-rate significance. 

Christianity under the influence of St Paul did represent 
sex love as positively an evil, and only permitted it under 
the form of marriage as a means for the prevention of still 
greater evils. The ideal life according to the Christian view 
was a life of the renunciation of the goods of this world, 
whether physical or intellectual, because of the much higher 
value placed on certain so-called spiritual goods. The modem 
conception with regard to these values is much nearer to the 
estimate of the Greeks, who regarded cultural goods, as well 
as physical enjoyment, to be necessary ingredients in a good 
life. 

I would urge, therefore, that the Christian conception of 
the good life is incomplete, that the Christian ideal needs to be 
enlarged so as to include such values as those I have men- 
tioned, or at least that it requires a re-estimation of certain 
values in a fully balanced conception of ethical well-being. 

(iii.) Lastly, when we come to consider the question of the 
instrumental good, the question as to what the individual 
ought to do and the institutions of society that ought to be 
organised in order to secure the maximum well-being of both, 
the possibility, nay even the necessity, of a new morality is 
still more forcibly borne in upon us. It is here that profound 
changes are taking place in the moral outlook of the moder 
mind, which involve a wide departure from what may be 
called the orthodox Christian standard of conduct. I 
have said that, given the ultimate good or ideal which we 
wish to embody in life, the question what the individual 
ought to do, depends on who he is, and how he is placed. It 
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appears to me obvious that both the inner nature of man 
and the social environment in which he is placed have 
altered so profoundly since the time in which the Christian 
code of morality was formulated, that even if we accept the 
Christian standard of intrinsic values, our conception of 
the instrumental good must be profoundly different. 

I can only touch in the briefest possible manner on some 
of the more significant of these alterations both in the nature 
of man and in his social and economic environment. 

Broadly speaking, all change in human nature consists 
in the growth of secondary dispositions or acquired senti- 
ments, and it is these which are essentially the objects of 
moral approbation or disapprobation. The human instincts 
as such are non-moral, it is only the sentiments which we 
build upon these which are good or bad. This is so with the 
individual as well as the race. The infant has nomorality until 
the educative process of modifying his original instinctive 
tendencies begins. In the same way, the prehistoric ancestors 
of the human race had no morality. They lived only by 
instinct and the one control of appetite they experienced 
was imposed from without by a hostile environment. It is 
true that certain writers of the present day, under a mis- 
conception of the Freudian psychology, advocate a return to 
nature and unbridled satisfaction of the instincts. This 
attitude is a reaction against the repressive rigour of outworn 
moral codes. But those who speak of a so-called return to 
nature are talking simple rubbish, for man can no more return 
toa life of mere instinct than he can take to walking on all 
fours, or return to the arboreal haunts of the anthropoid ape. 
The teaching of Freud is not that we must give unbridled 
scope to the instincts, but that, in the education of the 
instincts, there is a way of health and a way of disease. 
The way of health is the way of sublimation, and that of 
disease is the way of repression. While admitting that 
instincts cannot be eradicated, we must emphatically insist 
that they can be modified, and it is only through such 
modification of the instincts that morality can become a 
possibility. 

But there is a further point to be noted, and this is that, 
with human nature at its present stage of complexity, it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish what is innate and truly 
instinctive, from what is acquired and the result of education. 
Thus Miller Meyer, in his Evolution of Marriage, has tried 
to show that sex jealousy, modesty, and so on, are not 
genuine ingredients of the sex instinct properly so-called, 
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but acquired sentiments, which depend upon the individuals 
education and social environment. 

In primitive societies, where the idea of woman as the 
aay we of man is not developed, no traces of jealousy can 

e found. The savages of North America, the Polynesians, 
the Melanesians, and even some of the tribes of Southem 
India, regularly practise the lending, exchange, and sharing 
of wives. Amongst the Zulus we are told that a wife may 
work herself to mere skin and bones and starve herself to 
death, in order to enable her husband to obtain a second wife, 
And Livingstone describes how the women of the Makololo 
tribe cried out that they would never live in a country like 
England, where one man was allowed only one wife. The 
savages, again, expose the human body without any sense 
of modesty, and even the act of sexual union is consum- 
mated in public in many a primitive society. The savage 
has no private parts to his body and he laughs and jokes 
about them with such freedom that it would be silly to 
consider him improper. We are no more endowed with 
jealousy or modesty from our birth than we are provided 
with a pair of trousers by mother nature. 

There are two points that I wish to bring out from this 
digression, (a) that morality is an outcome of the formation 
of sentiments and is not a matter of instinct, and (b) that 
sentiments being acquired and secondary, though they must 
be based upon and involve a sublimation of man’s instinctive 
nature, are variable in different individuals and at different 
times, depending upon the educative influences which are 
brought to bear. Besides, different sentiments once formed 
are not static, but are themselves evolving throughout the 
history of the individual as well as of the group to which he 
belongs. Under the influence of the modern system of 
education, the culture and experience which the human 
individual inherits, his inner nature, is itself undergoing an 
increasing process of transformation. The grub has become 
a butterfly and what metamorphoses await it in the future 
are beyond our limited vision to discern. It is only through 
the growth of the secondary dispositions and the differentia- 
tions these involve that the individual becomes a person and 
no longer remains a mere unit in a herd. It is only asa 
person that man can claim to be a moral being, and hence 
the significance of Kant’s injunction, to treat others as 
members of a kingdom of ends. 

If realisation of the value of personality is the supreme 
achievement of humanity through the long period of its 
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evolution, we must acknowledge the fact, that the most 

werful factor which has worked towards this end was the 
teaching of Jesus himself who declared that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without God being aware of it, and that 
there is more rejoicing in heaven over the salvation of a 
sinner than over that of ninety-nine good men. But, 
while acknowledging this, we must not overlook the fact 
that the teaching of the Christian church and of orthodox 
Christianity has been a denial of the right of the individual 
tothink and to act for himself. I do not repudiate the place 
of authority in the moral life, yet I contend that all moral 
authority must be “self accepted”’ and “self acknow- 
ledged,”” for otherwise it is mere external constraint. It is 
this regard for personality which is the most characteristic 
feature of our age. It is because we acknowledge the supreme 
value of personality that we disapprove of the custom of 
child marriage, barter of women, slavery, prostitution, war, 
and many other evils which are a heritage of the past. I 
would contend that we are only now beginning to have a 
gimmering of the implications of the principle of indivi- 
duality, of which Jesus perhaps more than any other single 
teacher was the greatest champion. If, however, we acknow- 
ledge the claim of individuality as the final embodiment of 
value, our traditional standards of morality, and our institu- 
tions of church and state and family, must undergo radical 
transformation. The individual must be given much greater 
freedom to develop his personality than the existing institu- 
tions and conventions permit. Let me illustrate by consider- 
ing the institution of the family. The old educational maxim 
used to be to drill certain information, and certain moral 
precepts, into the infant’s mind, in order to make it grow 
into a set pattern of respectability. The best educational 
theory of to-day is tending to break away from this tradition 
and to support the view that the child’s individual tastes, 
tendencies and capacities must themselves be allowed to 
grow and develop in a favourable environment. Similarly, 
we are beginning to acknowledge that the individual member 
of the family has a life of his own to live and build up, and 
isnot merely there to carry on and sustain a certain family 
tradition. We moderns would, for example, condemn what 
in the Middle Ages was the acknowledged right of parents, 
to pledge the life of a child to the service of the church, or to 
sell the daughter in marriage to the richest suitor in the 
interests of preserving a family estate, which is not unknown 
even at the present day. 
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I would urge, then, that important and continuo, 
changes are taking place in the inner nature of man, as, 
result of which his conception of what is right or Wrong js 
being profoundly modified in the course of time. 

Just as man’s inner nature is changing, so also are the 
external conditions, physical, social and economic in which 
he has to live. In fact, change in the two factors is intimately 
connected, and each acts and reacts upon the other. Let ys 
return again to the institution of the family to illustrate oy 
point. I have urged that the sentiment of regard for human 
personality has altered our whole attitude of appraisement 
of what is or is not desirable in the family life. But the 
institution of the family is still more profoundly affected by 
economic and social changes. In the old days the family 
was a closely-knit economic unit and was the centre around 
which social intercourse was organised. Every child became 
an economic asset at a very early age, and the possession ofa 
large progeny was the best form of old age insurance. Under 
present-day economic conditions all this is altered. The 
child does not become an economic asset till he has reached 
maturity, and then he sets up an independent household 
and can be expected to make little, if any, contribution tothe 
family exchequer. The burden of education and upbringing 
has increased so greatly that family limitation in some form 
or another has become an absolute necessity. Further, if the 
family as such is to receive so little return from what is 
spent on the education of children, it becomes a question as 
to whether the responsibility for this can be so largely thrown 
upon its shoulders,-or whether the State ought not to step 
in and assume greater responsibilities in the matter. 

Tosumup. Ihave tried to show that the Christian’s doe- 
trine of values cannot claim any absolute authority. Firstly, 
because the Christian scheme of intrinsic values is bound 
up with a dogmatic belief about the nature of the world, 
which belief cannot itself command a universal acceptance. 
Secondly, because the Christian conception of the good or 
ideal can be shown to be incomplete, at least in the sense 
that it does not give due importance to cultural and physical 
goods as making for the general well-being. And thirdly 
because, when we consider the question of the instrumental 
good, the Christian code of duties, and the recognised 
Christian institutions of family, Church and State, must 
undergo profound modifications if they are to be suitable 
media for a good life in the twentieth century, in view of 
the fact that both human nature and the environment in 
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which man lives are flexible and plastic, and have been 
undergoing a constant and continuous change during the 
last 2,000 years. 
Before I pass on I must guard against two misconceptions 

are the § to which my criticism of Christian ethics is likely to give rise. 
n Which § In the first place, it is to be remembered that I proposed to 
imately § .yamine the claims of Christian ethics, not for its own sake, 
Let us | put simply as typical of any scheme of moral values which 
rate our § daims to be absolute. The considerations I have urged, 
human though directed against the orthodox Christian view, would 
sement § be equally applicable to any other system of morals, which 
3ut the § claimed absolute authority. And, in the second place, I 
cted by § yish to make clear that I do not myself believe that what I 
family | have said in the course of this article is in any real sense 
around § opposed to a liberal and intelligent interpretation of Chris- 
became tianity, and especially of the teaching of Jesus Christ himself. 
on ofa § [venture to suggest that if Jesus Christ were reborn in the 
Under § twentieth century we should not be likely to find him on an 
- The episcopal bench sitting in solemn conclave to alter a few 
eached § insignificant words in the Prayer Book, but rather in the 
sehold § fore-front of those iconoclasts who are breaking down old 
\ to the prejudices and exposing the hollownesses of many of our 
ringing | smug standards of respectability. 
e form If no established standard of morality is sacrosanct, if 
ifthe Ff each age must think out anew its own canons of right and 
hat is | wong, it becomes important to inquire as to what are the 
ton & § main directions in which a change in our moral outlook is 
hrown taking place, and ought to take place, in the near future. 
0 step In the popular mind the conception of the new morality 
isexclusively confined to a certain lack of restraint of thought 
be doc: J and action with regard to sex matters amongst the youth 
irstly, § ofall nations. This, however, is only a reaction against the 
bound # undue suppression of one of the most vital and primary 
world, } instincts of human nature which had been practised under 
tance. f the false name of morality. But sex, in spite of Freud, does 
od or F not constitute the only primary motive of human activity. 
sensé } In fact, I consider both the Freudian theory of sex as the 
y! sical | fundamental human motive and the Marxian theory, which 
hirdly regards the economic motive as fundamental, to be false 
ental | abstractions. If we are to grasp the true principle of the 
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znised new morality we must look deeper than mere sex emanci- 
— pation or economic readjustment as its main principles. I 
_ would urge that we shall grasp the true spirit of the new 
€ 


morality only if we keep in the forefront the principle of 


nt in | the supreme value of individuality, to which I have been 
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referring, as one of the growing sentiments of humanity, 
It is the recognition of this sentiment, which has led 4 
such movements as the abolition of slavery, the liberatigy 
of women, the rise of democracy, the movement for the 
abolition of war, and for the organisation of an inte. 
national state, the recognition of the right of children ty 
education, and the reform of educational policy itself 
which are far better indicators of the new morality than the 
sexual promiscuousness preached by certain present-dg 
authors, or the companionate marriage of Judge Lindsay, DR 
It would be out of place in the present connection to 
discuss the limits within which morality requires the free 
development of personality. The principle of individuality 
requires the harmonisation of the interests of each one with § REV 
the interests of others, and this I take to be the proper aim of 
all social and moral legislation. Whether our aim be the well- 
being of individuals or of society as a whole, in either case our 
accepted notions of what is right or wrong, and the institu. 
tions of the family, the church and the state, must be De OR 
thoroughly revised, if they are to fulfil their purpose. success! 
Youth has broken away from its old moorings, and is tosay 
heading towards new and unchartered seas. Has philosophy dalins 
a message for struggling humanity in its present hour of ie one 
crisis ?_ Not if it has nothing but old and worn out creedsand § sspegg 
exploded dogmas to offer to those who ask for its guidance, Bok a1 
But it may yet play a part worthy of its great traditions, ifit | ¢ pith 
will bring to the problems of life not only a clear vision of the By hoyr 
eternal verities, but also equip itself with a critical know Bp 
ledge of human nature, and of man’s social and economic my su 
environment, for it is only on a consideration of these three § simits 
factors that judgments with regard to the moral worth of § ner, 
conduct can be based. Because the hold of a few old §;, ly 
prejudices has weakened, and because a few age-long institu mn on 
tions which had outlived their usefulness have been shaken t0 Jip. Ro 
their foundations, there is no reason to despair about the Bint ¢} 
future of humanity. The indomitable spirit of man goes on; f tong}; 
and the philosopher who contemplates life and eternity with 
courage and calm detachment may yet contribute something 


to its future triumphs. He must, however, be sustained by al 
a robust faith in the destiny of man. 2 
G. C. CHATTERJI. Ww 

GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, SC 


LAHORE, PUNJAB. 
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DR ORCHARD’S PASSAGE “ FROM 
FAITH TO FAITH.” 


REV. M. C. D’ARCY, S.J., M.A., REV. DR F. L. 
CROSS, anp REV. DR HENRY GOW.! 


I. Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


Dr ORCHARD, in his book From Faith to Faith, has very 
mecessfully done a part of what he intended to do; that is 
tosay, he has forced the attention of thinking people on the 
taims of the Catholic Church to be the centre of Christendom, 
the one to which all other Christian bodies should rally. His 
success is greatly due to the view expressed in the title of his 
bok and worked out in the story of his own life, that the life 
faith begun with no matter what creed, if lived sincerely, 
isbound on reflection to expand into that of the Catholic 
faith. Dr Orchard is careful to guard his readers against 
ay suspicion that he repudiates all in his past, and he 
mits that almost the greatest stumbling rock to his 
mnversion was the formula of reception which seemed to 
imply a detestation of the views he and many of his friends 
had once held. He tells us that long before any question of 
the Roman claims had occurred to him he had begun to see 
that there were only two paths of escape from a denomina- 
tionalism he was beginning to find restrictive. 


“‘ One led to an entirely non-ecclesiastical Christianity, 
and I had a wholesome instinct that this would end in 
a desert; while apart from more divine reasons, I 
could not see how Christianity could be maintained 
without some kind of institution, or handed on without 
some form of confession. The other path seemed to 


__| Representing respectively a (i) Roman Catholic, (ii) Anglo-Catholic, 
(iil) Nonconformist point of view. 
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point to a Church of a different kind, not so much as 
yet on the horizon, wider than anything I could gq 
actually in existence, but nevertheless indisputah} 
a Church; not only providing a rich fellowship whj 

would foster fidelity to itself and encourage devotion 
to Christ, but gathering all genuine Christians, and 
be able to function as the veritable body of Christ,” 


This quotation serves to show how already in Dr Orchar; 
mind his beliefs were stretching out to a Church which wouli 
prove to be a true social unity, exhibiting the nec 
badge of that unity in an external and common confessj 
and serving, too, to direct its adherent devotionally to its 
head Christ. In another passage later on in the book we read 
that in his teaching he came more and more to take Catholic 
doctrine, dogmatic, ascetic and mystical as his guide, for he 
had become “ profoundly convinced that all of it mattered 
for human life.”” The same zeal for his fellows is manifested 
in this statement, and we notice that he has moved on from 
social fellowship and devotion to embrace Catholic doctrine 
as well. It was inevitable that a man who had the welfar 
of his fellow Christians and the world so much at heart, who 
had seen the need for a true union of all in mind and heart 
and common worship, would be bound to examine that 
august, if at first sight repellent, institution which possessed 
all that he desiderated, however limited and unfaithful to its 


promises it had appeared to him to be. The last portion of 


the book describes how this city set on a hill, however 
weather-beaten and battered its walls, however morose and 
peremptory and intolerant its custodians and inhabitants 
had seemed to be, dawned on him gradually as the city of 
God, the home to which he and all mankind were called. 
Now, it may be said that there is nothing new in this view, 
except perhaps in the almost Scotch caution with which the 
claims of the Catholic Church are tested and defended, and 
in the favour shown to the groups of Christians Dr Orchard 
has left behind him in his journey. Newman, Dr Orchard’ 
most illustrious predecessor, was at least equally critical of 
the Church he eventually joined; and, though religious 
controversy was still inclined to be bitter in his time, he was 
moderate in word as a rule and ready to acknowledge the 
virtues of Anglicanism. To this I think the answer is that 
the times have indeed changed. The disunion of Christendom 
is now realised to be a scandal in a way which did not strike 
our ancestors. All are longing for union and all are fat 
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moreaready to acknowledge the sincerity and goodness of 
individuals in the various communions. This is a step 
forward, and part of the importance of Dr Orchard’s book 
is that it typifies this new attitude. Furthermore, recent 
events have so disturbed the civilisation of the West that 
discussions are no longer on important but minute differences 
and problems ; we have been forced to descend to bedrock, 
to consider the very essentials of human life—and dire 
necessity makes for companionship. No doubt misunder- 
standings will still continue. I have met people who believe 
frmly that the Pope is antichrist, that all Catholic priests, 
and especially Jesuits, are liars and knaves, who confuse the 
Virgin Birth with the Immaculate Conception, sinlessness 
yith infallibility, and take for granted that conversion to the 
(atholic Church means mental suicide. Dr Orchard rightly 
imores the more stupid of these errors; and, having sketched 
the process of his religious convictions to the time when he 
had first to examine the claims of the Church and then accept 
them, he devotes his concluding chapters to the real difficulties 
which a modern man will feel when faced with the necessity 
ofa decision. He asks the Evangelicals, for whom he has 
an unchanging love, and every right-minded man to realise 
that the religious issue cannot be put aside or put off into 


the future. It may well be that the issue is not between this 
o that form of religion, but between Catholicism and 
atheism. 


“This is the issue to which the world is being 
rapidly driven, and outside observers are more aware 
of it than most Christians can bring themselves to 
admit. No doubt some of the outside observers stress 
the issue in the hope that atheism will then be chosen 
and Catholicism destroyed; but at least they do 
recognise that Catholicism is the citadel of the Christian 
position, and the only ultimate alternative.” 


Dr Orchard, in order to emphasise this belief of his, 
shows how Nonconformist Christianity is dependent on some 
historical Church if it is to withstand the criticisms of free- 
thinkers. Once historical Christianity is denied, the testi- 
mony of the Bible fails and with that the commanding position 
ofits Founder. We are left uncertain of the central doctrines 
of his teaching ; we are forced to admit that he has failed, 
that he has left us no word, and truth may well be with the 
ehemies of religion. But indeed it is fairly plain that many 
of the outbuildings of Christianity have tumbled down, and 
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that all that has been built up with the ideas which 
such hopes to the leaders of the last two centuries at least, 
fast falling to ruin. And this holds true in the political ayj 
social and philosophical fields as well as in the religioy 
Experience has been exposed by the psychologists, liberalisn 
has led us into the marshes, and freedom of thought hy 
brought about two forms of government—Communism an 
Fascism—which to the old democrat must appear sheg 
tyranny. In the nineteenth century the Catholic Chun) 
repudiated publicly many of the catchwords of prognes 
current then, and was laughed at for its fears. Time 
whirligig has brought its revenge and the flowers of that 
optimistic age are now withered. Many of those who stand 
outside the precincts of any Church have told me that ty 
them the future lies between atheism and the Catholic 
Church, between a purely pagan hope, such as Communism 
or Humanism, and the magisterium of Rome with its clain 
to speak uncompromisingly in the name of God. Un 
knowingly for the most part the world has been trying to 
serve two masters, and men and women are now sick of the 
attempt and its results. 

For this reason Dr Orchard is surely right in spending 
much space in an attempt to dissipate the chief prejudices 
which are voiced against Catholicism. The most impressive 
amongst these are the exclusiveness, the corruption and the 
obscurantism of the Church of Rome. 

The old objection which Dr Orchard mentions first, that 
the complicated machinery and the pomp of ceremony at 
opposed to the simplicity of the Gospel, has, I think, lost much 
of its force. As he says, closer study of the New Testament 
shatters the idea of the primitive simplicity often invoked, and 
scholars now recognise this. As to the exclusiveness which 
appears so intolerant and haughty, the answer has always 
seemed to me to be straightforward. If I am the custodiand 
some precious object, I am bound to take the greatest caredl 
it, and the more precious the object the less can I afford torisk 
its loss or damage. It is of no value to appeal to the principk 
of charity in this regard. True charity is founded on justice 
and truth, it is necessarily jealous and it becomes soft and 
mushy when in the interests of good will it compromises with 
untruth and mixes the genuine and the counterfeit. Indeed, 
it may be said that much so-called tolerance is due to the 
failure to realise the value of certain ideals and truths; and, 
just as in the moral order the toleration of evil may ruin 
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matters truth may be lost altogether by allowing it to consort 
with falsehood. Now, the Catholic Church has always 

ed itself as having in trust the authentic divine message 
of eternal life given through and in Christ. Both on account 
of the sacred and unique character of this message and its 
salutary effect on man, it is essential that the Church should 

that message with the strictest care; and, no matter 
what immediate good might seem to come, refuse to have 
any dealings with those who would alter a single iota of it. 
Moreover, the Church believes that it is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the means Christ took to perpetuate Himself through 
time and in every place, and it follows from this that it must 
keep itself pure and lay down the strictest rules of member- 
ship. So far from exclusiveness, then, being a difficulty, it 
would seem to be one of the necessary marks of a religion 
which claims to be the spokesman of God’s wishes. 

The next objection is at first sight more formidable, and 
itcan be put in two forms; either that the Catholic Church 
iscorrupt or that its members are no better than those of 
dther religious bodies. Even were the answer simple it 
would not be easy to set it down, as it cannot be made without 
ious comparisons. I can only say this, that from my own 
experience I have found that the world is always unwontedly 
sandalised at the bad conduct of a Catholic, that it would 
be easy to point to Catholics in every rank of society who 
are admittedly sans peur et sans reproche and with a family 
likeness to Sir Thomas More in their humaneness and lofty, 
dear and bold conception of life. Where so many are 
ueertain and wistful the mass of Catholics are straight- 
forward and unperturbed, and they seem to have principles 
to put into practice which are now lost to their fellow 
countrymen. If I thought that this were boasting I should 
erase it at once, but there is so much support for the state- 
ment from the unprejudiced that I do not fear to let it 
stand. In these critical days of our civilisation we cannot 
afford to leave telling facts unused. We are in a wasteland 
where everyone is talking a different language about morals, 
when codes and laws are set aside or dismissed as mere 
conventions. It is remarkable now to have any set standards ; 
and we cannot, therefore, ignore a body of people who refuse 
tolower certain definite standards and are ready to sacrifice 
their time and pleasure to live in accordance with what they 
deem to be God’s will; who restrain their appetites once a 
week and for a definite period each year, worship God 
unfailingly at Mass on Sundays and Holidays of Obligation, 
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fall behind in the accumulation of capital because th 
cannot in conscience ascribe to many of the methods adopted 
by those around them in the payment of wages and tip 
exploitation of the poor and the outdoing of rivals; who 
demand finally that sexual relationships should have thei 
duties and obligations, and are bound to a stiff interpretation 
of the Gospel in the conduct of their married life. 

Certainly there are many bad Catholics, and in many 
countries the behaviour of clergy and laity may make 
travellers and readers shake their heads. But it must not 
be forgotten that the Catholic Church is universal. Up. 
fortunately in other religious bodies the faithful tend mor 
and more to become a select few who like religion and grow 
fat on it. They are the cream, and the milk has trickled 
away on to the streets and byways. The Catholic goes to 
Church because he is certain of the truth of its teaching and 
knows that God must be worshipped. He may be weak, 
even a degenerate, a drunkard or a murderer, but he puts 
first things first and he knows himself a Catholic. It is not 
a condition of membership in the Catholic Church that a 
man should be a well-behaved citizen. The Church is open 
to sinners, even though they cannot communicate in sin and 
cannot be forgiven without a firm purpose of amendment; 
but the sinner is a Catholic all the same, and knowing that 
he is a Catholic for ever unless he apostatises he should 
rightly be compared with those who have drifted away from 
religion or have had no liking for religious services. 

I could reinforce this argument by an enumeration of the 
saints which the Catholic Church has produced. It surely 
is a matter for reflection that in every age—and not least in 
the present—a Catholic type of holiness manifests itself 
which is quite distinct from the fine natural goodness we 80 
often see around us, and that this distinctness consists in the 
combination of generous love of God and man with ae 
self-denial ; in other words, in a representation of a crucifi 
body and a “ love to the uttermost limit.” 

But I must pass on to the last charge of obscurantism. 
This raises many issues, and its justice will depend on our 
view of life. Mrs Naomi Mitchison has written that it is 
always wrong to withhold knowledge. This would justify the 
giving of fatal information to children and grown ups, of 
taking no consideration of the weakness of mind and body, 
and of having no reservations, observing no reticences what- 
soever. Besides, are we so sure that much so-called know: 
ledge is really knowledge at all? Really, the issue is whether 
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we believe man to be such that he is invulnerable, that his 
freedom is worth more than all else, or, on the other hand, is 
hesuch that he is always vulnerable and his welfare requires a 
controlled liberty ? For my own part, both in practice and 
in theory, I have no doubt of the answer, and I regard much 
of the talk nowadays about purity in art and the single- 
mindedness of man in his social and political relations as 
humbug if not hypocrisy. We never in the practical affairs 
of life, in business or play, in politics or controversies, take 
for granted that honesty and truth have no shadows; and 
because, like the Founder of the Christian religion, we know 
what is in man, we are bound to rest our highest hopes of 
human welfare on his possibilities rather than on his achieve- 
ments. The belief of the old Liberals in the essential and 
angelic goodness of man has collapsed like a pack of cards 
and is now in danger of producing tyranny by reaction. 
Order and discipline are now the shibboleths, and the fact 
that the Catholic Church has preached a degree of discipline 
fom the very beginning is responsible partly for the new 
favour it is gaining. 

Moreover, some degree of sacrifice is always required in 
times of danger, and especially when we recognise that what 
we possess is precious. Much that we took for granted in 
the past becomes precious when it is being lost, as love is 
discovered at parting, and this is the reason why sacrifices 
are being accepted in many countries. The Catholic Church 
has always held that it possesses the pearl beyond price, a 
divine gift which will make lovely the soul of man. So 
rgardful is it both of this treasure and of the welfare of man 
that it will never allow anything to imperil it; and, for the 
sake of the souls of the countless millions of the simple, it may 
require its more learned members to be reticent or cautious 
where theories, not proof, are being spread about to the 
possible ruin of many. Here we touch the heart of the matter. 
IfI had a medicine which could infallibly restore health to 
those in the proper dispositions, I would take infinite care to 
stop what would negative those dispositions. I say infinite, 
but much would depend on the general condition of society 
atthe time. If it were on the whole healthy and if quacks 
were little known, less care would be needed, and liberty 
could be less restrained. After glancing at the goods in the 
shop windows of our leading theorists to-day, I cannot 
think that we are notably well off. 

If this sound dictatorial—too like, perhaps, the Platonic 
State in precept—I would answer that we still do not know 
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what is best for us, or what an incomparable grace has been § oxclusi 
offered us by God in Christ, and we are afraid of truth, Bie oth 
When all is said and done, the claims of the Catholic Church § jot, 
rest on truth. Some time ago Von Hiigel recommended the § sidenc 
Church because it alone possessed superabundantly the three § or unde 
elements requisite for a religion. There are some now who § does n' 
praise it because it alone seems to be able to rescue the world 

from barbarism. It has even been said that its claim to be 

the representative of the Christian religion succeeds by the | Cami 
default of others. But these and other arguments are at the 

best indirect, pointer readings preliminary to a final decision 

on the grounds of truth. Certainly the undivided majesty 

of the Catholic faith must have its attractions ; and, for those 

who are not too eccentrically inclined, the truth of th | It: 
Christian religion must rest with some ancient and still § prOr 
existing establishment. Of course, there will always be the fing, } 
mystic individualist and the odd-man-out who will evolve § sbility 
a new Christian religion for themselves. They can, however, § writer. 
be disregarded, as a religion which has taken nineteen hundred § jeep r 
years since the death of its Founder to come into the daylight § the st: 
is not likely to be divine; the suggestion, indeed, throws a § Body 

strange light on the providence and fidelity of God. When § Recein 
Newman attempted to set the Anglican Church in its true § Englai 
dignity and to deyelop it, he looked to the past and he found § from | 
that his Church grew out of his control until it became § procec 
another, the Catholic. Similarly Dr Orchard in his love for § (hure 
Nonconformism desired to give it its true glory, and once § many 
more to his surprise it took on the features of an ancient and § In the 
ever living Church. To both it was the historic Church of § have | 
Christendom which broke through the mists, and it appeared § As 
to them not as an escape from a disordered and vacillating § more 

world, and still less as a refuge from reason and sturdy f abstr: 
inquiry. Miss Rebecca West in A Letter to a Grandfather says § and s 
that those who prate in this way—and I may add those J thea 
who prate about others’ conversions in this way—are 4 f the n 
fatuous as those of the Left Wing, who have thrown the § third 

whole tradition of economic idealism out of the window, and J tion | 
babble of nothing but Russia. contr 


‘* Can earth have seen such idiots as those who declare 
that they want to submit to the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church, not because they believe in its supe 
natural revelation, but because they dislike the disorder The} 
of life lived without authority ? ” 





The ultimate question is not one of wants or wishes o 
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exclusiveness or obscurantism, but whether Dr Orchard and 
the others who have preceded him chose the way of truth or 
not, Many of them have set down their reasons, and the 
evidence of the truth of Catholicism is not hidden in a corner, 
grundera bushel. Faith in the Catholic meaning of the term 
does not close the eyes of the intellect, but opens them. 


M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 
Camprion Haut, OxForp. 


Il. Rev. Dr F. L. Cross. 


It might have been anticipated that any apologia which 
DrOrchard were to write would have been intensely interest- 
ing, Not only is he widely known as possessing considerable 
ibility as a theologian and quite exceptional gifts as a 
miter. He has long been recognised as a spiritual leader of 
deep religious feeling and fearless sincerity. Added to this, 
the stages by which he has reached his present locus in the 
Body of Christ are altogether exceptional, if not unique. 
Receiving his first contact with religion in the Church of 
England, he passed from Anglicanism to Presbyterianism, 
fom Presbyterianism to Congregationalism, and now he has 
proceeded from Congregationalism into the Roman Catholic 
Church. His church at the King’s Weigh House had been for 
many years one of the religious centres of the metropolis. 
Inthe circumstances, it was almost inevitable that it should 
have been an attractive study. 

As it is, it is a work of entrancing interest. It is the 
more so since the greater part of the book is free from 
abstract argument. Two-thirds of the volume describe clearly 
ad sincerely the successive stages along the road by which 
theauthor reached his present destination ; and, occasionally, 
the narrative reaches genuine literary distinction. The last 
third of the book, in which Dr Orchard passes from descrip- 
tion to argument, is by comparison tedious. Here the 
controversial ground covered is very familiar, and the author 
has little that is new to offer. 

To what extent the book will achieve its purpose is 
another matter. Dr Orchard, as I shall proceed to elabo- 
tate, has joined a Church which glories in her exclusiveness. 
The Roman Catholic Church claims that she, and she alone, 
possesses the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and that 
outside her confines the full Catholic life cannot be lived. 
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In point of fact, the first 200 pages of Dr Orchard’s bog 
are as strong a witness as it would be possible to find apy. 
where against the truth of this contention. Page after 

of his autobiography reveals with manifest clearness thg 
Catholicism is not confined to the limits of those who are jy 
communion with the Bishop of Rome. Again and again, th 
writer adduces facts which are opposed to the theses which 
the latter part of the volume seeks to defend. Dr Orchay 
has himself for years been familiar with, and made his own, 
the principles of the Catholic life. It is only certain supe. 
ficialities of the Roman Catholic system—those elements 
which have been brought increasingly into prominence sing 
the Council of Trent—that have allured Dr Orchard, as well 
as some other notable recent converts, into her fold. 

The majority of those attracted to the Roman Catholic 
Church seem to feel especially the force of three claims— 
namely the claim to infallibility, the claim of exter 
unity, and the claim to universal knowledge. 

The Roman Catholic claim to infallibility is a claim 
which makes an enormous impression upon the modem 
world. The theological situation of the present age is 
exactly suited to make such a claim felt. Within the last 
century some of the most deeply-rooted traditional religious 
beliefs have been overthrown. The inherited teaching about 
the creation of the universe and the origin of mankind has 
been abandoned. The generally accepted picture of the life 
and teaching of the Christ has been considerably modified 
as the result of Gospel criticism. The traditional conception 
of the character of the Bible has been generally given up. 
All the modifications and readjustments of the Faith, whieh 
have been accepted by most Western Christian communions 
outside the Roman Catholic Church, have tended to create in 
nearly all types of mind a temper of unrest, often verging on 
scepticism, on the subject of religion. The necessary theo- 
logical reconstruction—a reconstruction which happily seems 
now to be reaching its later stages—has been achieved 7 
as the result of a difficult struggle; and the hesitancy wit 
which the accredited exponents of theology have moved 
forward during its pangs has led to much uncertainty. The 
Ecclesia docens which has not had to bear the brunt of the fight 
has often been appalled by the wranglings of those whom tt 
has looked to as the Ecclesia discens. In its docility, it has 
sought for a Church which shall proclaim its Faith unhesita- 
tingly, assuredly, dogmatically. And this is just what the 
Roman Catholic Church in her official capacity has constantly 
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professed to do. When other Churches were attempting to 
harmonise the Faith as they had known it with the ‘new 
gientific discoveries, the Roman Church boldly proclaimed 
that if any of her members contended that the Pope could 
orought to reconcile himself and come to terms with progress, 
liberalism and modern civilisation (cwm progressu, cum 
kberalismo, et cum recenti civilitate), he was to be anathema- 
tied. While other Churches were wondering in which, if 
any, of the inherited organs of religious revelation they 
ould put their trust, the Roman Catholic Church in 1870 
aoed the existence of a new organ of infallibility in the 
Bishop of Rome. By the ruthless suppression or excom- 
munication of all those who have ventured to question the 
ficial teaching of the Church, Rome has been enabled to 
present herself to the modern world as a Church which is a 
refuge for the bewildered and the hesitant. ‘‘ The typical 
tragedy of the [Nineteenth] Century for religion was enacted 
when Newman’s courage failed him, and in his anguish for the 
perfect light he bowed down to the Demon of the Absolute.” } 

The desire for a Church which could speak sufficiently 
dogmatically was clearly one of the chief forces which 
attracted Dr Orchard to Rome. In his apologia he dwells on 
the disturbing effect of the new scientific results upon the 
fith of simple believers, and makes much play with the 
differences which divide critics from one another; and then 
he tries to force bis readers on to the horns of a dilemma— 
Rome or atheism. 


“‘ The point is that while there is no agreement about 
the moderate position, all are agreed as to which are the 
two extremes: the acceptance of the Roman Church, 
or the abandonment of the whole Church idea; the 
acceptance of the Gospels or the denial that Christianity 
had a personal origin at all; the acceptance of the 
Christian religion as it has been historicaily developed, 
or complete unbelief ”’ (pp. 233 f.). 


(Incidentally, does Dr Orchard really believe that the 
éormous majority of his countrymen, who hold neither the 
me position nor the other, are playing fast and loose with 
= ?) Rome, he proceeds to insist, is the one refuge from 
unbelief. 


“Do we not want someone to stand firmly some- 
where ? How can that be done save by a body which 


1 P, E. More, The Catholic Faith, p. 205. 
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can say, This is true, I have been divinely commissione 
to defend it, and I will die rather than deny it. Ever. 
thing save Rome is standing on a slippery slope; e 
alternative, as the history of Protestantism shows, js 
division, confusion, and uncertainty ”’ (236 f.). 


Dr Orchard, like Newman, has fallen a victim to the 
** Demon of the Absolute.” 

Hardly less impressive than the claim to infallibility jy 
the claim for necessary external unity—and, as its coro 
the exclusiveness—made by the Roman Catholic Ch 
She is in a singularly fortunate position for making this 
claim felt. Her confines extend far beyond all national 
boundaries ; and she can regard all nationalist movements 
with suspicion and distrust. She can point with pride to her 
extent and her unity, and knows that she has nothing to fear 
by comparison with other bodies. Her extent adds impres- 
siveness to her unity and her unity adds impressiveness to 
her extent. 

Dr Orchard was particularly likely to feel the force of 
such claims. He is by temperament an internationalist, 
whose services in the cause of peace during the Great War 
will long be remembered. In some of the most attractive 
pages of his volume he recalls the congregation which used 
to collect at the King’s Weigh House in those years. It was 
particularly unfortunate that one who had such a highly 
developed international sense should have been so isolated 
as he was in his work. Possessed of a deep longing for 
Christian union, he was in the unhappy position of being 
disowned by nearly everyone—and most actively by some of 
his fellow Congregationalists. A body such as the Roman 
Catholic Church naturally made a strong appeal on one 
isolated as he was. 

This appeal was clearly furthered by a belief which Dr 
Orchard became possessed of—it is not quite clear how— 
namely, that the Church must have a centre of unity on 
earth. The metaphor of the centre and the circumference 
seems to have been almost a nightmare with him. If he had 
developed his thought about the Church in terms of the more 
Biblical metaphors of the House, or the Body, or the Bride, 
he might have been led in another direction. It was, 
however, the metaphor of the circle which came to dominate 
his thought. “The visible body,’ he writes—the words 
which follow show how little the ordinary associations of the 
word “ body ”’ were in his mind here—‘* must have a centre 
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ora circumference if it is to deserve the name ; and it must be 
competent to some one to say where that centre is, and 
ghere the circumference ends ”’ (p. 252). 

Closely connected with the two preceding claims of the 
Roman Church is her claim to be able to give answers on 
practically all points upon which the ecclesia docens requires 
information. A number of Sacred Congregations, situated at 
Rome, exist for this purpose. On rare occasions an answer is 
held in reserve. When one of the Congregations at Rome 
yas questioned whether or not Sacramental Absolution could 
be validly pronounced over the telephone, the inquirer had 
to be content with the answer “‘ Non respondendum.” But 
in the great mass of details concerning the religious and 
moral life of the individual Christian, determinations are 
lid down with a precision and exactitude quite unparalleled 
dsewhere. 

The extent to which this passion for definition is carried 
in the official text-books of the Roman Catholic theology is 
tobe seen in such a text-book of dogmatics as Tanquerey’s 
Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae ad Usum Seminariorum. 
The following determinations on the “ Form ”’ of Baptism 
will serve to illustrate what is meant. They are taken from 
the twenty-first edition of the third volume, published at 
Paris in 1929, 

(1) According to the Roman Rituale, Tanquerey asserts, 
the Form of Baptism is Ego te baptizo in nomine Patris et 
Fit et Spiritus Sancti, without the addition of the word 
Amen at the end. The form used by the Greek Church is a 
proof that the Amen is not a voz essentialis. 

(2) There are, however, certain “ difficulties’ which 
have to be considered. Thus in the Acts, the Apostles are 
aiid to have baptised In Nomine Jesu Christi. Three 
possible explanations are given of this apparent incon- 
sistency. (a) Some—among them, Bede, Peter Lombard 
and Scotus—think that this Apostolic formula is an alterna- 
tive which confers valid Baptism, since it implicitly contains 
the Invocation of the Trinity. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, Tanquerey rejects as abandoned—haec opinio hodie 
omnino antiquata est. (b) A second explanation—that given 
by St Thomas Aquinas—is that the Apostles baptised validly 
in the name of Christ per specialem dispensationem. 'Tan- 
querey makes no comment on this. (c) The third explana- 
tion—which is said to be the most usual belief—is that the 
Baptisms alluded to in Acts actually were in the three-fold 
Name; and the passages recording them merely describe 


Vou. XXXI. No. 4. 18 
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the Kind of Baptism, to show it was Christian by way of 
contrast to that of John. 

(3) As regards the actual words used in the Formula, em 
is not essential when the Latin language is used, quia satis 
includitur in verbo “‘ baptizo.” In modern languages, hoy. 
ever (v.g. lingua anglica, germanica, gallica), the pronoun must 
be used. 

(4) The word te is essential, though it may be supplied 
by vos or a proper name. 





(5) The English form “I Christen thee ’’ is somewhat 
doubtful (aliquatenus dubia), since it may not express 
sufficiently the idea of washing. Nevertheless, it is probably 
valid, since in modern usage it is synonymous with ¢e baptizo, 

(6) The words must not be transposed if the transposition 
effects any alteration of the sense. Thus a Baptism with 
the words In Te Baptizo nomine Patris would be invalid, or 
at any rate doubtful. 

(7) On August 8, 1889, the Holy Office determined that a 
Baptism administered by a Tonkin catachist with this 
formula, Ego te baptizo in nomine Patri Firti et Firii Sancti, 
was valid. The reference given is Collect. S.C. de Prop. Fide., 
Romae, 18938, n. 581. 

These are but a selection of the problems concerning the 
Form of Baptism which are discussed by Tanquerey. Now, 
Tanquerey is no theological crank. His text-book is one of 
the most widely—if not the most widely—used of text-books 
of dogmatic theology. From cover to cover, each of its three 
volumes is full of the discussion.of trivialities of this character. 
There are answers in its pages to nearly every theological 
problem that can be raised. The official Roman Catholic 
assumption is that the Church must be able to give an 
answer to every propounded problem, even if it be onlya 
Nihil Respondendum. But such a claim has resolved itself 
into severance between theology and real life. The Scholastic 
temper still dominates the official system of Rome. 


If the claims which we have been considering were 
capable of substantiation, they would be compelling. But 
when brought face to face with actual facts they break down. 
It is then that the Roman claims to Infallibility, to the need 
for external Unity, to Exclusiveness, to the capacity for 
Ultra-definition, prove inadequate. 

Let us examine the situation a little more closely. We 
have seen that Rome constantly stresses the need for an 
infallible organ which shall be able to give guidance in all the 
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problems which disturb successive generations of troubled 
guls. In practice, this organ from, which such guidance is 
sought is pre-eminently the Pope«. So far, well and good. 
But what is the actual condition of things in practice ? 
Briefly, it is that this organ practically never speaks when a 
decision on a disputed point would seem to be imperatively 
demanded. The Pope’s decrees are infallible. Yes. But 
when? When he speaks ex cathedra. When, however, does 
he speak ex cathedra? Only when (a) acting as Shepherd 
and Teacher of all Christians, he (b) defines (c) a doctrine 
concerning faith or morals (d) to be held by the Universal 
Church. How, then, are we to determine when these condi- 
tions are complied with? Only the judgement of individual 
theologians can decide this question. How often is it 
miversally agreed that the Pope has spoken ex cathedra? 
Apparently only twice—in 1854 and 1870; though the great 
majority of theologians add also in the year 451. The 
infallible organ is thus of hardly any practical value; and 
the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to possess an oracular 
authority resolves itself into very little after all. 

In a similar way, the problem of the exclusiveness of the 
Church of Rome gives rise to many subtle distinctions. Who 
isa member of the Church ? He who is in communion with 
the Pope. But are there not those within the Church who 
are living bad lives? Yes; such people cannot expect 
salvation unless they repent before they die, for to belong to . 
the Church is in itself no guarantee of salvation. Yet, are 
there not also good Christians outside the Church? Yes. 
How is this possible ? Though they do not belong to the 
Body of the Church, they belong to the Soul of the Church. 
Will those outside the Church who belong to its Soul be 
excluded from Salvation? No. Why not? Because they 
are “invincibly ignorant.” And soon. Here, again, we see 
in the light of these subtle refinements that Rome’s exclusive- 
ness, like her infallibility—however useful as a weapon of 
propagandism—breaks down when it comes face to face with 
the facts of life. For surely the end of the Christian religion 
is to bring the individual to “ salvation”; and, if so, the 
only really significant thing is whether a man belongs to 
the soul of the Church, not whether he is a member of the 
external visible body. 

Still more acute are the difficulties in which the Roman 
Catholic Church becomes involved by reason of her love of 
over-definition. As an instance of this spirit, the pronounce- 
ments of the Biblical Commission may be taken. 
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The Biblical Commission was established by Leo XII], 
at Rome in 1902. It periodically issues a series of replies tp 
questions raised by the Higher Criticism about the Bible 
Among the official decisions pronounced by the Commission 
at different times are the following: That there are no 
adequate reasons for disputing the unity of authorship of 
Isaiah; that David was the author of those Psalms 
attributed to him in the New Testament, e.g. Psalms 2 and 
110 (A.V. enumeration) ; that the critical arguments against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch are insufficient 
(though it is generously conceded that Moses may have used 
written sources); that St Matthew’s is the first of the 
Gospels to have been written ; that that Gospel was written 
in Hebrew ; that St Mark wrote the last twelve verses of his 
Gospel (2.e. xvi, 9-20). It is conceivable that to those who 
have read the works of modern Biblical critics only after long 
familiarity with commentaries written from the standpoint 
of traditional Biblical orthodoxy, such opinions might just 
be possible of acceptance. But every unbiassed student of 
the Bible knows that they are all as contrary to established 
fact as they can be. 

Now, Dr Orchard is among those who have made a serious 
study of the Biblical question, and he has frequently ex- 
pounded his conclusions. He has probably at some time or 
other denied all the propositions defined above, and several 
others which are decreed by the Biblical Commission. What 
his present attitude is to such propositions as these he has 
not had occasion to tell us in his autobiography ; but he 
has not said, or ever hinted, that he has come to believe in 
them. On the contrary, he hints very definitely that his views 
on those subjects are unchanged. He deals explicitly, how- 
ever, with the question of principle, and in this way. 

Briefly, Dr Orchard’s position is that, while the Roman 
Catholic is required to teach nothing contrary to the decisions 
of the Biblical Commission, he is not required to believe its 
pronouncements. This is the only consistent meaning that 
the present writer, at least, is able to deduce from his 
discussion on pp. 264, 265. 


“While scholarship,” he writes, ‘is left absolutely 
free in its investigations, before these are published they 
must first be submitted to an authority which has an 
equal claim to scholarship [a rather generous estimate 
of the attainments of the Divines who constitute the 
Biblical Commission !] This procedure only entails that 
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nothing shall be proclaimed as true which is contrary 
to the received tradition, until it has been sufficiently 
proved to be so” (p. 264). 

“‘ No Catholic scholar is expected to profess what he 
does not believe, nor need he put forward such con- 
clusions as those of the Biblical Commission as his own 
personal convictions; he is only asked to submit to 
what is no arbitrary authority . . .; while, in teaching 
others, he only needs to say: this is what has been 
decided on as, at present, the truest opinion and 
safest conclusion to promulgate ”’ (p. 265). 


There can be little doubt from these remarks as to Dr 
Orchard’s position. His own beliefs are contrary to the 
pronouncements of the Biblical Commission, but he no longer 
feels himself free to teach them. 

Now, in the long run, a position such as this is subversive 
ofall principles of intellectual honesty. Those who investi- 
gate the Bible are for the most part also accredited teachers 
of the Church, and for the accredited teachers of the Church 
not to be suffered to give open expression to their inward 
convictions is bound to lead sooner or later to a distrust of 
tuth altogether. Suppose that Dr Orchard (if we are right 
inthinking that he still believes in the plurality of authorship 
ofthe Book of Isaiah) were to hold some official position in a 
Roman Catholic seminary, and one of his pupils, unsettled 
by reading Skinner and Gray and Duhm, asked him for 
advice in his difficulties. Is he merely to say, “‘ I am unable 
totell you my own opinion on your problem. But if you will 
lok at Denzinger Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, No. 
2119, you will find the official teaching of the Church on the 
subject.” It is difficult to conceive of any attitude more 
calculated to take away the pupil’s confidence in his professor. 

We believe, however, that Dr Orchard has done less than 
justice to the Church to which he has united himself in his 
attitude towards the decisions of the Biblical Commission. 
He is by no means the first Roman Catholic theologian 
who has found its decisions awkward. Some thirty years 
ago a number of theologians, influenced to a greater or 
less extent by the Catholic Modernist Movement, were also 
declining to take the Commission too seriously, and Pius X. 
was moved to make an official pronouncement on the 
Commission’s authority. This he did in the Motu Proprio 
“Praestantia Scripturae,” issued on November 18, 1907. 

use, he said, certain individuals had taken exception to 
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the decisions of the Commission, although they had had }is 
own approval (quamquam a Pontifice probatas), it must }y 
insisted that all the members of the Church were bound ty 
the moral duty of submitting themselves to its decisions 


(universos omnes conscientiae obstringi officio sententiis . , . y 


se subiciendi) ; and this prescription applied not only to the 
Commission’s past utterances, but also to those which i 
should make in the ‘future. There is a slight ambiguity, itis 
true, as to what “ submission ” means in this determination; 
but much the more natural explanation is to suppose that it 
implies intellectual assent, and not merely a readiness not 
to proclaim the contrary. It is certainly difficult to under. 
stand how anyone can “submit” himself to a doctrine 
which he does not believe. Ifthe Chancellor of my University 
insisted that I was “ bound to the moral duty of submitting” 
to the proposition “2+ 5 = 9,” it might be just possible 
for me to contend that I had done what was required of me 
by ceasing to teach anything to the contrary, even though! 
still continued to carry out my own private arithmetical cal- 
culations in my accustomed manner (such a position seems 
to be exactly similar to that of Dr Orchard). But the only 
ultimately honest way of acting in such circumstances would 
be for me to avow openly that I was unable to agree with the 
proposition promulgated. Whether after I had made my 
position clear I thought the onus to take the next move 
rested with the Chancellor or myself might depend on other 
circumstances. 

To revert, however, for a moment to the general character 
of the pronouncements of the Biblical Commission. Here we 
have a body of theologians, possessing the highest Roman 
Catholic credentials and professing to give authoritative 
guidance on some of the problems which are matters of acute 
difficulty to modern critics, and yet proclaiming teaching 
which is, in fact, as manifestly antiquated and as untrue as 
the Ptolemaic Astronomy or the theory of phlogiston. In 
the present writer’s judgement, the existence of this Com- 
mission is a final criterion against the specific claims of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It may be possible to avoid the 
historical objections to such a dogma as that of Papal 
Infallibility by a series of subtle refinements. But in the 
case of the Biblical Commission we see propositions set forth 
authoritatively which are indubitably in error. Is it con 
ceivable that this should be possible in a Church which 
is, as the Roman Catholic Church claims to be, alone the 
covenanted sphere of the operation of the Spirit of Truth? 
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Such are some of the considerations which will, I 
believe, weigh with those whom Dr Orchard is inducing in 
his book to follow him. The difficulties in the abstract 
gystem of the Roman Church, though they might be just 
tolerable or even disregarded by those who have been 
brought up in her system, must preclude anyone from that 
iving assent to them which is involved in an act of sub- 
mission to the Roman Catholic claims. 

Nevertheless, only the embittered and the scornful will 
fnd any cause for satisfaction in these obstacles. It is only 
by loudly protesting against them that we can hope for their 
rmoval. Happily Rome is far better than her abstract 

stem; and the forces which control the official Roman 


ity § Catholic Church are in many respects of a widely different 


character from those which mould the majority of her 
members. Within her fold are to be found some of the most 
sincere seekers after truth, some of the most talented scholars, 
of the most gifted scientists, of the richest saints, in Christen- 
dom. But, unfortunately, it is not these who possess the 
rins of power. Curialism and the curialistic mind still 
continue to dominate the official utterances of the Roman 
(Catholic Church. Works such as Antonio Fogazzaro’s Il 
Santo and Buonaiuti’s La Chiesa Romana, which set forth a 
gand ideal of the Roman Catholic Church purged of its 
curialising tendencies, are placed on the Index. The slightest 
igns of disaffection with curialist dominance on the other 
ide of the Atlantic are condemned as Americanismus. 
Yet, other and more liberal forces are slowly but surely 
making progress in the Roman Catholic Church. Her 
hilosophy is at bottom Incarnationalist; and, though 
odernismus is still anathema, the movement for a renewed 
synthesis between Catholicism and culture is making head- 
way. I hope that Dr Orchard will retain that fearless 
independence of outlook which has been one of his charac- 
leristies in his religious pilgrimage hitherto, and use his 
influence against those tendencies in Roman Catholicism 
which I have been criticising. For on a decurialised Roman 
Catholicism the future of Christianity in Western Europe, 
humanly speaking, depends. 


Puszy Hovusz, Oxrorp. F. L. CROSS. 


Ill. Rev. Dr Henry Gow. 


Dr Orchard’s book is a deeply interesting psychological 
document and at the same time a closely reasoned and 
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impassioned defence of Roman Catholicism. It is one thj 
to follow with sympathetic understanding and respect }) 
Orchard’s path to Rome ; it is quite another to be convince 
by his enthusiastic faith that this is the only or the bey 
path that leads or can lead the soul to peace. No unbiagge 
mind can doubt his sincerity in every step that he has taken, 
although we cannot all agree that every step was wise ani 
led him into fuller truth. 

Before considering his arguments for Roman Catholicisn 
it is desirable to remind ourselves of his life. He was eo. 
verted at seventeen years of age by an evangelistic mission of 
the school of Moody and Sankey. It belonged, as he says, 
“to the ordinary type of mission conversion and may ke 
regarded as nothing more than some kind of emotion 
upheaval.” In evangelistic phraseology, it was accepting 
Christ as his Saviour. In the phraseology of modernism it 
might be described as the awakening to the love of God and 
the presence of the divine in life. For Dr Orchard, at any 
rate, his conversion was epoch making. He joined with othe 
young men who had been converted at the same time; and, 
under the wise guidance of the Presbyterian minister to 
whose Church they belonged, weekly meetings for study and 
prayer were organised. They held impromptu evangelistic 
services on village greens or in village halls near London, 
They were full of enthusiasm and joy. ‘ Fun and laughter 
formed with us what we never felt to be an incongruous 
interlude between religious exercises or theological conver: 
sation, so that humour was almost as much van 
amongst us as piety.” In some aspects we are reminded of 
the youth movement of the present day. Orchard’s powers 
in preaching and in prayer was soon recognised, and he 
began to think of the ministry. After two years as lay 
missionary, he was admitted as a theological student at the 
Presbyterian College, Cambridge. In spite of the lack ofa 
well-grounded education, he was a brilliant student. He 
took the B.D. degree on leaving, and five years afterwards, 
in the midst of a full ministerial life, he took the London 
Ph.D., which is a proof not only of strenuous work, but o 
exceptional ability. From the first, when he settled dow 
with his wife at Enfield to build up a new Presbyterian 
Church, he was a successful and dominating preacher. “It 
was,” as he says, “‘ a somewhat dangerous success for so young 
aman.” It was, however, a success that depended not merely 
on natural ability, but on thought and reading and praye?. 
His contacts with life grew wider and deeper. He began # 
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take an interest in social problems and politics, first as an 
advanced Liberal and then as a member of the Labour Party. 
His old evangelical faith began to fade away, partly because 
he became more concerned with social justice than with 
doctrines about Christ, and partly because a more critical 
study of the New Testament led him to adopt the conclusion 
that ‘the original faith was something much freer from 
miraculous, doctrinal and ecclesiastical elements than that 
into which it had historically developed.’’ Criticism seemed 
to him to confront us with indisputable facts which the 
Church must simply face and accept. ‘‘I therefore began 
to preach that the following of Jesus consisted in practising 
the truth he taught, copying the character he displayed 
and living the life he lived, which was much more urgent 
than believing this or that doctrine about his person.” “I 
was under no misapprehension, however, that the following 
of Christ would prove an easy business or that the Sermon 
on the Mount presented a simpler problem than the Atha- 
nasian creed.”’ For some years, he tells us, he went away 
for Easter because he felt unable to join in the celebration 
of an event which he had come to regard either as a historical 
myth or a condescension to materialism. The result was 
not unnaturally that he found himself regarded as a 
Unitarian. It was at this time that the New Theology 
controversy broke out, and Dr Orchard became closely 
connected with R. J. Campbell and preached often for him 
in the City Temple. He accepted the responsible post of 
conducting the correspondence column in The Christian 
Commonwealth, which brought him into relation with 
doubting troubled souls all over the world. 

At this time it seemed likely that Dr Orchard would 
become a great Liberal Christian leader and preacher like 
Robertson of Brighton in the Anglican Church, or R. J. 
Campbell at the City Temple, or Stopford Brooke of Bedford 
Chapel, or Dr Hunter of Glasgow. Why was it, we ask our- 
selves rather sadly, that Campbell and he went their different 
ways back into orthodoxy, the one into the Anglican Church 
and the other at last to Rome? Dr Orchard makes the 
suggestion with regard to Mr Campbell’s withdrawal into 
the Church of England that “‘ he had discovered that his 
theology was not supporting his own devotional convictions.” 
Whether true or not of Mr. Campbell, it seems to me true of 
Dr Orchard. He became alarmed for his own religious life. 
It was not that, on further study, he was convinced that 
modern critical views of the Bible were untrue. He says 


Vou, XXXI. No. 4, 18* 
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nothing about this. He makes no attempt to confute the 
arguments against the Virgin Birth or the physical Resw. 
rection. As a Roman Catholic, indeed, he can make the 
amazing statement, “‘ the Virgin Birth which gives to 

her supreme position among saints has come to be widely 
rejected in circles that still call themselves evangelical; 
though what fact has a better witness in the Gospels, even 
when critical principles are applied, it would be difficult to 
say, seeing that it is witnessed to by what are recognised to 
be two obviously independent records.” They are, it is true, 
“obviously independent,” and we must add _ obviously 
inconsistent records. But at this period of his life the 
question for Dr Orchard was not as to the truth of the results 
of Gospel criticism, but as to the effect on his devotional life 
if those results were accepted. The alternatives—truth or 
piety—are a tremendous challenge to faith. It is not u- 
natural that there are many who turn away from truths in 
science or in historical criticism which convince their intellect 
but which seem to threaten their devotional life and their 
religious beliefs, and yet essentially there is a lack of faith in 
such alarm. To believe in God is to be confident that no 
scientific discoveries and no historical criticism can affect 
that faith. This or that theological doctrine may have to 
go or to be restated, but religion and the life of the spirit 
remain unchanged. No doubt there is a good deal of Liberal 
Christianity which is formless in thought and undevout in 
practice, but it is certainly not true that a life of prayer and 
self-devotion and communion with God is impossible or 
unknown among modernists. 

Dr Orchard, however, found his religious life in peril 
owing to his Liberal Christianity, and from the time that 
he became minister of the King’s Weigh House Chapel the 
movement of mind began which has ended in the Roman 
Church. For a time he found fellowship in the Free Catholic 
Church, of which the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas was the lead- 
ing spirit. He was attracted by its Protestant Catholicity, 
its Sacramental sympathies, and, above all, by its devotional 
spirit. The little society, however, in time became hopelessly 
divided on such questions as creeds and orders, “‘ and our 
comprehensive basis, for all its attractive ideals and lyrical 
expression, led to no agreement as to whether ‘ Free Catho- 
licism ’ was a new kind of Catholicism or simply a way of 
interpreting and commending historic Catholicism and as 4 
means for final reunion with Rome.” “So at last, hastened 
by personal differences, it was decided to bring the society 
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fute the § to an end.”” Dr Orchard’s policy was always like that of 
] Resuy. § Strafford in Ireland, the policy of “‘ Thorough,” and he 
1ake the § probably felt that the Free Catholics, for all their sincerity 
to Mary § and devoutness, were playing at the real thing. He says 
> Widely | somewhere in his book that he wanted a “ realistic religion.” 
igelical, § Jt is a significant phrase. Everyone, of course, wants a 
Is, even J religion which is real. But a realistic religion suggests some- 
ficult to § thing external, authoritative, final. 
nised to Dr Orchard seems to me essentially a Literalist and a 
is true, § Scholastic. He wants an all-embracing premiss from which 
viously § all truth can be deduced. It is an illuminating and charac- 
life the § teristic remark ‘‘ that only among Roman Catholic thinkers 
results | does there now exist anything worthy to be called a philo- 
nal life § sophy.”” He wants a complete system, a “‘ four-square ”’ philo- 
ruth or § sophy, as certain as mathematics. He dislikes what Charles 
not un- § Lamb calls ‘‘ the twilight of dubiety.”’ He is a positivist. 
uths in § Ceremonialism and ritual have no value for him as beautiful 
ntellect § or vaguely suggestive or touching the imagination. They 
d their § must have in them a literal reality. Transubstantiation in 
faith in — the Eucharist can alone meet his need. For him Christ’s 
hat no § words ‘‘ This is my body which is broken for you ” can mean 
| affect — nothing but that. So too the words ‘“‘ Thou art Peter and 
ave to § on this rock I will build my Church” is the irrefragable 
> spirit § premiss from which the Roman Church with all its claims is 
Liberal § deduced. In the same way he takes Dante literally. “ The 
out in § Inferno gave me a conception of hell as ethically inevitable, 
erand § when evil rather than good is chosen and of the absolute 
ble or § Justice and eternal power which created that possibility 
as much as heaven.” To be convinced of the doctrine 
1 peril § of eternal hell from reading Dante is surely to miss 
e that § the imaginative and mystical qualities in that poem 
el the § which appeal to the highest in man’s nature apart from 
toman § doctrine. 
tholie Dr Orchard’s pacifism, which was an _ outstanding 
> lead- | feature of his preaching throughout the War and afterwards, 
licity, | was based on the literal meaning of Christ’s teaching. He 
tional | says he found a pacifist text for every sermon preached by 
slessly — him during the War. No doubt he was a convinced pacifist 
d our § and Socialist apart from texts, and one of his greatest 
yrical § difficulties in joining the Roman Church was in having to 
vatho- — abjure pacifism and Socialism as heresies. But, just 
ay of — because his pacifism was deduced from texts, he has been 
| as@ — able to modify it now that under the guidance of the Church 
tened | they have been explained and put into their right connection. 
ciety | He has given way respectfully, but he could have hardly 
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given way at all if his faith had been founded on something 
deeper than texts. 

But Dr Orchard’s impatience with “the twilight of 
dubiety ” and his desire for a solid realistic unity are seen 
especially in his conception of the Church. There must he § when’ 
one visible concrete all-embracing Church. It is nece stood 
first in order to guarantee and unite into one system the § the gt 
unsystematic, not to say inconsistent, elements in the Bible, § influe 
If there is a supernatural Revelation in the Bible which it js § that t 
of infinite importance for every man to understand and § the Vi 
believe, then there must be a Hierarchy and a Church § when 
supernaturally guided by the Holy Spirit through the ages § repre: 
which has the right to explain such Revelation. This is an § count 
argument addressed to Evangelicals, and it is a strong § Germ 
argument. It cannot be met merely by pointing out the § popu! 
abuses of the Roman Catholic Church or the immorality of } have 
many Roman Catholics. The Evangelical must meet it with § “to: 
the belief that what he calls the experience of the living § sbov: 
Christ is of more importance than any doctrines about § troub 
Christ which arise from reflection upon such experience § claim 
seeing that inevitably under Protestantism so many different § But 
doctrines arise out of Christian experience. This must mean § supp 
in the end what liberal Evangelicals are coming to accept, § belie 
that no supernatural system of doctrines was given or was § bea 
intended to be given in the Bible, and that it is the spirit, [ 
not the letter, which giveth life. Yet, apart from this logical § for t 
argument addressed to strict Evangelicals, Dr Orchard has § our 
a passionate conviction of the necessity of a universal visible § hims 
Church for the peace and safety of mankind. He cannot § wins 
bear the confusion of thought and belief, the diversity of § man 
tongues of this modern world. Civilisation is breaking down, § teac 
** All modern landmarks have been removed ; the high hopes § Ron 
once cherished about humanity are imperilled, progress is } thos 
heading towards a precipice.” A central religious authority 
is the one hope for humanity. ‘‘ The tidy system ” of the Br 
Roman Church can alone save us from destruction. It is not 
difficult to frighten some people into the Catholic Church on 
these lines, as others have been frightened into Fascism or 
Hitlerism. We all know that our world is threatened with 
great dangers. We are all aware of deep-seated troubles and 
miseries. We all feel a challenge to Religion in these days of 
suffering and storm. If Religion is worth anything it must 
be able to do something for the world. Nevertheless, Dr 
Orchard’s claim that if we became Roman Catholics all our 
social and international troubles would be on the way to 
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glution and that we might expect peace on earth and good 
will among men is even on historical grounds quite uncon- 
yincing. The Roman Church has had many opportunities in 
the past of showing what it can do for peace and harmony 
when its authority was unchallenged. In medisval Europe it 
stood alone. No unprejudiced student of history would deny 
the greatness of some of its saints and the value of some of its 
influences. But it needs little knowledge of history to realise 
that the suffering of the poor, the cruelty of the oppressor, 
the violence of faction, the horrors of war were not abolished 
when the Roman Church was the sole and undisputed 
representative of Religion in the Christian world. There are 
countries to-day like Italy and Spain and parts of Southern 
Germany where the Catholic Church is supreme. The 

pulation is either Roman Catholic or nothing. “They 
have not faith enough,” as Mrs. Humphry Ward said, 
“to make a heresy.”” These countries do not stand out 
above the rest as international in sympathies or free from the 
troubles which afflict the world. History is clear against the 
daim that the Roman Church brings peace to the world. 
But even if a certain crushing unity were attained by a 
suppression of free thought and independent action, all 
believers in freedom would repudiate the remedy. It would 
bea superficial unity at the price of despotism. 

Dr Orchard’s invitation to join the Church of Rome 
for the sake of the salvation of the world as well as for 
our own sake is unconvincing and even repellent. He 
himself, with his deep religious faith and his high courage, 
wins our respect and sympathy. He has done much to help 
many distressed and troubled spirits by his prayers, by his 
teaching and his life. Those who have not followed him to 
Rome have at least as much reason for gratitude to him as 


those who have. 
HENRY GOW. 


BRIGHTON. 



















PLATO, ARISTOTLE AND CATHOLICISY, 
L. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


As soon as Christianity passed out of its first period of 
primitive, naive simplicity and turned to the deliberate 
formulation of its fundamental beliefs, it found itself con- 
fronted with already existing systems of religion or philo- 
sophy which offered various solutions of the ultimate 
problems of the universe and of human life. Conspicuous 
amongst these, because informed with the lucidity distine- 
tive of Greek thought, were the different systems which 
were the legacy of the great days of Hellenic culture, 
Stoicism and Epicureanism had each a wide vogue as con- 
bined philosophies and rules of life, while the Platonic and 
Aristotelian traditions exercised a more subtle influence upon 
thoughtful minds. There was little in Epicureanism, even in 
its refined forms, with its frankly this-world outlook and its 
acquiescence in natural standards, which could appeal to 
adherents of a religion which was predominantly concerned 
with another world and was definitely based upon the super- 
natural. Stoicism had nobler elements more in tune with the 
essential underlying heroism of Christianity, but its glori- 
fication of self-sufficiency was directly opposed to the doctrine 
of man’s absolute dependence upon God. The philosophy of 
Aristotle was too predominantly intellectual for the men in 
the street and in the field, and it was these in whom Chris- 
tianity was specially interested. So it came about that in 
the early ages of the Church it was the Platonic tradition 
which fused most easily with Christian thought. There was 
a sort of natural affinity, which can be clearly seen in two 
of the most important and characteristic features of Plato’s 
philosophy. 

(1) That philosophy is the expression of a lofty Idealism, 
which, notwithstanding the exalted regions in which it moves, 
is never out of touch with the world of sense and feeling and 
558 
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human action. There is an inexhaustible transcendent world 
of beauty, truth and goodness, with which the phenomenal 
yorld is in some mysterious way in contact, and whence it 
derives all the reality which it possesses. Moreover, we find 
in the background scattered, fleeting intuitions of a supreme 
Personal God, the source of everything that exists anywhere 
that is good and of nothing that is evil. 

(2) Plato was under no illusion as to the costly character 
of the search, under human conditions, for the light and 
truth of this transcendent world. Neither virtue nor know- 
ledge are to be had just for the asking. The road is rough, 
and the distractions of sense and error strong—so strong that 
the only chance is to turn the eye of the soul away from the 
world of becoming and fix it, so far as may be, upon the 
uichanging reality of being. Hence philosophy means the 
liberation, the redemption of the soul, and rests upon a 
species of conversion. Conversion postulates humility: it 
isimpossible apart from the confession of error. The Platonic 
Socrates rests his sole claim to wisdom upon the conscious 
profession of ignorance. 

A philosophy which presents such essential features as 
these clearly contains much that is in consonance with the 
Christian doctrine of God and of man’s relations to Him, and 
nothing that is incompatible with the Way of the Cross itself. 

So it came about that for three centuries or more, that is 
tosay from the middle of the second century to the end of 
the fifth, Platonic Idealism, as Westcott pointed out,! was 
supreme. Its influence was felt from the beginning. How 
far the philosophy of the Fourth Gospel was directly 
indebted to Alexandrian Platonism, or whether it was 
indebted at all, appears to be still a matter of dispute ; but, 
however that may be, it is indisputable that some of its main 
ideas and characteristic antitheses, whether consciously and 
deliberately adopted from that source or assimilated as part 
of the common stock of the cultivated thought of the time, 
have the true Platonicring. Later on, Clement of Alexandria, 
the first writer to bring the whole of Greek culture to bear 
upon the exposition of Christian truth, though he borrows 
freely from Stoicism in the matter of morals, is in the main 
a Platonist. The influence of Aristotle in him is quite sub- 
ordinate. In Origen (185-254) the Platonic affinity is un- 
mistakable. 

_ In Origen’s lifetime Greek philosophy was passing into 
its last stage and began to “‘ set in the darkness of Neo- 


1 Religious Thought in the West, p. 222. 
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platonism,”’ a one-sided development of Platonism, mox ( 
important in the history of religion than of thought; fq D 
though “ the ethical mood which it endeavoured to create re 
and sustain is the highest and purest ever reached } a 


antiquity,” its bold idealism was accompanied by a thorough. a 
going contempt for reason and science which “ was in its 
way a mark of intellectual bankruptcy.”1 Plotinus (204 
270) was a younger contemporary of Origen ; and it is some. 
what remarkable, in view of the cosmopolitan scope of 
Alexandrian scholarship, that there is no evidence of any 
knowledge of Judaism or Christianity in his works. Neo 
platonic schools flourished in the great cities of the Empire 
up to the end of the fourth century, and the school at Athens 
lasted until it was closed by Justinian in 529. 

Three great names mark the close of this period, standing 
between the end of the ancient world and the beginning of 
the new—those of St Augustine, Boethius and the mysterious 
Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Augustine (354-430), in his early years a professor of 
philosophy of the old classical type, lived to see his adopted 
city of Hippo attacked by the Vandals and died during the 
siege. The Platonic strain in him is strong : indeed it might 
almost be said that he put Plato into the same sort of position 
as Scholasticism assigned to Aristotle many centuries later, 
For Augustine it was Christ and Plato, not the Church and 
Aristotle. It was Neoplatonism that delivered him from 
Scepticism and Manichezism, and he has recorded his debt in 
the seventh book of the Confessions. His many-sided genius 
has been the inspiration of very various, sometimes contra- 
dictory, currents of thought ; but it is probably true to say 
that he was always Platonist at the core. 

Whether Boethius (480-524), the minister of Theodoric | 
and the last philosopher of the old world, was himself a | ™ 
Christian appears to be still undecided, though Harnack* he 
says that it may now be considered certain that he was. At ia 
all events his whole mode of thought is Neoplatonic. The th 
De Consolatione Philosophie had an enormous influence in ‘ 
medieval times, and he was locally regarded as a saint, Ch 
though not canonised. dD the 

The fusion, or it may be the confusion, of Neoplatonie i 
and Christian thought is perhaps most clearly seen in the ri 
works of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 





1 A. Harnack in Enc. Brit., 19, 872. 
2 Enc. Brit., 19, 877. 
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“ writings which, purporting to be by the Areopagite 
Dionysius, the convert of St Paul, but composed in 
reality between A.D. 490 and 520, profoundly influenced 
all mystical thinking and expression for a thousand years 
and more of the Church’s life.” } 


There is no doubt now that the title is a pseudonym, though 
all through the Middle Ages they were taken at their face 
value: on the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that 
they were a deliberate forgery—that the writer ever intended 
to suggest that they were really the works of the original 
Dionysius. They represent “‘ the extreme result of the 
speculative school of Greek theology ’’?; and H. O. Taylor 
declares that ‘‘ Perhaps theological philosophic fancy has 
never constructed anything more remarkable.” * They 
contain nothing less than an attempt at a complete philo- 
sophy of Being, constructed out of Christian, Greek, Oriental 
and Jewish materials, but largely Neoplatonic in character. 
Their indirect influence may be traced up to the present time. 

If Neoplatonism is understood in the widest sense, it may 
be regarded as the highest contemporary expression outside 
the Catholic Church of the religious aspirations which were 
at work in the Greco-Roman Empire from the third to the 
fifth century ; and though Augustine was the only great 
Western theologian who came under its direct influence, when 
it ceased to exist as an independent philosophy in the sixth 
century, it entered upon a new phase as the ally and support 
of the strong current of mysticism which has never failed in 
the history of Christian thought, and which appeared as the 
powerful opponent of rationalistic dogmatism in the theology 
and philosophy of the Middle Ages. But it was not harnessed 
to the service of Christianity without a set conflict. There 
was a period when they were deadly foes. If Neoplatonism 
was to be of any use to the Church, it had to be purified of 
the polytheistic elements for which the supporters of the old 
classical culture fought tooth and nail. The Church won, and 
the purification was accomplished to the extent that all that 
seemed in those early days to be obviously inconsistent with 
Christian belief was eliminated. Much of what was left was 
thoroughly congenial to the current superstitions of the Dark 
Ages and survived until the Revival of Learning; but the 
fundamental principle of Neoplatonism, the highest ever 


1 Von Hiigel, Myst. El., i., 256. 
2 Westcott, Religious Thought in the West, p. 187. 
3 Enc. Brit., 8, 284. 
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reached by any philosophy of antiquity, that man cannot 
live by bread alone or by knowledge alone, but needs an idea} 
which will satisfy the heart, has had a profound influence on 
subsequent religious thought. 

The first half of the sixth century is a sort of historical 
milestone. In those years, Justinian, the greatest of the 
rulers of the Eastern Empire, abolished the Consulship at 
Rome and so severed the last nominal link with the far-off 
days of the Republic: closed the Schools of Athens, and g9 
cut the world adrift from the philosophy of the past: and 
procured the formal condemnation of Origen, an acknoy- 
ledgment of the growing power of orthodox dogmatism. In 
those years too Western Europe had rest from the barbarian 
invasions, and enjoyed peace and prosperity during the long 
reign of Theodoric, the greatest of the chieftains from the 
North, who held the double position of national King of the 
Goths and successor, though without the imperial titles, of 
the Roman Emperors of the West, and sought to consolidate 
a dominion not on barbaric but on civilised lines with the 
Gothic King posing as the armed protector of the peaceful 
Roman. 

So far as the history of thought is concerned, this period 
marks the end of the old world of classical culture which had 
existed, passing through different phases but essentially the 
same, from the dawn of Greek philosophy to Boethius. 
During that period intellectual activity and _ intellectual 
achievement of a high order had never been wanting ; but 
after its close there came an age of rapid decline in learning 
and of general ignorance which lasted until the first signs of 
a revival appeared in Bede and Alcuin under Charlemagne 
(742-814), which in time led up to the vigorous activity of 
Scholasticism in the Middle Ages. It is a mistake to represent 
the old culture as having been destroyed by the barbarian 
invasions. Theodoric did his best to keep it alive. Boethius, 
the last of the philosophers, and Cassiodorus, who founded a 
society of monks with a large library in 540, were his ministers. 
It simply sank into decrepitude and died of inanition, like 
any other thing or person which has reached the end of its 
allotted term. But though the old forms perished, the 
spirit was indestructible, because Greek thought had laid 
once for all the foundations on which all solid thinking 
must be based. The power of that spirit was recognised 
at the time of the Renaissance, when ‘‘ Greece rose from 
the dead with the New Testament in her hands”; but 
all through the Dark Ages it was crippled and confined by 
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the loss in Western Europe of all that was most valuable and 
characteristic in Greek literature. What was preserved was 
preserved chiefly through the Church, which, however, 
systematically set itself against profane learning ; for during 
that period “‘ the living force in the spiritual life of the 
Roman Empire was not philosophy, but religion, and 
specifically Christianity.” ! 

When the new knowledge found itself and attained to 
articulate expression, it rapidly became clear that here was 
something more than a mere rehabilitation of the past. The 
interval had been marked by two great historical develop- 
ments which drew a line across the course of civilisation. The 
first was the growth and culmination of the mighty system of 
the Catholic Church : the second was the crystallisation of 
an amorphous empire into the various nationalities which 
form the basis of our modern world. We have to think of 
these long centuries as a period of incubation during which 
the Church vindicated her position as the victor over poly- 
theism, and Teutonism introduced a political solvent into the 
unity of the Empire which broke it into pieces beyond repair. 

Limiting our point of view to the question of the inter- 
action between Hellenism and Christianity, we may say that 
the first half of the sixth century marked the end of the 
supremacy of Platonic idealism which had been dominant in 
the Church for more than three centuries, and the beginning 
of the long process by which the influence of Aristotelian 
logic became stronger and stronger until it dominated 
theology. It was not that Platonism ceased to appeal to the 
spiritual side of human nature. The works of Augustine, the 
Pseudo-Dionysius and Boethius continued to exercise a 
profound influence all through the Dark Ages and beyond 
them, so that it is possible for a writer like Father M. C. 
D’Arcy in his little book on Catholicism (p. 51) to speak as 
ifthe breach with the Platonic tradition did not occur until 
the time of Aquinas in the thirteenth century. Nor is it to 
be supposed that there was a sudden re-discovery of Aristotle. 
There was Aristotelianism in the Church before Boethius 
translated the Organon, and there was plenty of Platonism 
when Aquinas wrote his Summa Theologie. The two 
philosophies represent two different outlooks on life which 
are perennial, and will probably persist as long as men think 
at all upon the ultimate problems. of existence. But it is 
undoubtedly true that the relative emphasis laid upon them 
varies in different periods, and if it may be said in general 


1H. W. Blunt in Enc. Brit., 16, 905. 
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terms that Platonism was paramount in the early centurig 
and Aristotelianism in the later, this period may be regarded 
as a sort of watershed on the other side of which the stream, 
begin to flow in a different direction. 

The reason for the reaction in favour of Aristotle ig no 
doubt to be found in the necessities of dogmatic theology, }t 
was, and still is, the mystical element in Platonism which 
makes the strongest appeal to the religious mind ; and how 
strong the mystical tendency was in the Empire at the time 
of the birth of Christianity is proved by the wide popularity 
of mystical cults of Greek or Oriental origin and by the 
vogue of Gnosticism. But mysticism has always tended to 
become the fruitful mother of heresies and the enemy of 
authority in its sterner forms. So when the Church found 
herself forced to lay greater and greater stress upon orthodoxy 
and became involved in acute controversies of a dialectical 
character, the need was felt of a logical instrument which 
possessed a keener and sharper edge than the Platonic 
philosophy had at its disposal. Such an instrument was 
provided by the Aristotelian logic. Mere mysticism was 
useless to counter heretical argument: what was wanted 
was a weapon to meet such argument on its own ground, 
This, broadly speaking, was the reason for the emergence of 
Aristotle into the sunshine of the Church’s favour which 
ultimately gave him, as interpreted by Aquinas, a position 
such as no other philosopher has ever held in any theological 
or ecclesiastical system. 

That there was a considerable interest in Aristotle as 
early as at the beginning of the sixth century is proved by 
the fact that it is known that Boethius contemplated a 
translation of his entire works into Latin, as well as a trans- 
lation of the whole of the Platonic dialogues and an attempt 
to reconcile the two philosophies. He did not accomplish 
this ambitious programme, but he did translate the logical 
treatises of Aristotle. His work was partly lost, and what 
survived was the only solid ground the theologians of the 
Dark Ages had to go upon. In this translation Aristotle's 
logic was taught in the Christian schools, supplemented, no 
doubt, by traditions of varying value derived from second- 
hand information. For whole centuries all exact knowledge 
of Aristotle hung upon Boethius’ work. Towards the end of 
the period a little more began to filter in from Arabian 
sources ; but it was not until the thirteenth century that the 
real Aristotle, whole and complete, rose again from under- 
ground into a world which by that time had somewhat 
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recovered from its long lethargy and was ready to receive 


The first stirrings of new life, after the demise of the old 
world culture, became manifest in Bede (673-735); and 
Charlemagne, a second Theodoric, who succeeded in restoring 
learning where Theodoric through no fault of his own had 
failed, set himself to foster it by attracting scholars from 
Britain and Ireland to his court, and establishing schools in 
connection with every abbey in his dominions. From these 
schools the term Scholasticism is derived. The. intellectual 
revival which blossomed and bore fruit in the time of Aquinas 
had its roots firmly planted four centuries before him. 

The early part of the thirteenth century marks the begin- 
ning of the great age of Scholasticism. In 1204, in what is 
known as the Fourth Crusade, the forces of the Latins, 
diverted from their proper object, the recovery of the Holy 
land, stormed Constantinople, and there was a sort of fore- 
taste on a small scale of the Renaissance which followed the 
apture of that same city by the Turks in 1453. Greek 
sholars and Greek manuscripts began to find their way 
westwards, and the lost writings of Aristotle were recovered. 
The seed fell on fertile soil. The Church, already provided 
with a more or less complete system of dogma, and now 
awake to its need of a more enlightened philosophy than the 
confused and fragmentary knowledge which had served its 
purpose in the Dark Ages was able to afford, was not slow to 
ralise that here was an instrument of great value which 
wuld be made effective both in defence and offence. Before 
lng Aristotle was commonly known as “ the philosopher ”’ 
par excellence, and a system was elaborated which was, and 
which remains, one of the most self-sufficient products of 
human thought. The whole body of Catholic Theology was 
rationalised on the lines of the philosophy of Aristotle. 

The influence of the Aristotelian-Thomist synthesis upon 
Christian thought has been very great and very persistent. 
During the last fifty years there has been a marked revival 
of interest in it. Pope Leo XIII., whom M. Maritain calls 
“the great restorer of the Thomist philosophy,’’ defended 
Aquinas in the encyclical 4terni Patris (1879), and arranged 
foran elaborate new edition of his works (Rome, 1882-1908) ; 
and if M. Maritain’s own recently published work An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy can be taken to represent the official 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church at the present time, 
that synthesis is still the common basis of both theology and 
philosophy. 
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It is based upon the assumptions that there are typ 
separate kinds of knowledge, that each kind is susceptible of 
and has a matter of fact received, a statement which in ql] 
essential respects is ultimate, and that the two kinds can he, 
and as a matter of fact have been, fused into a harmonioys 
whole which represents all that we know about the funda. 
mental issues of thought. 

(1) There are the truths of reason, regarded as accessible 
by man’s natural endowment. There is a natural theol 
and there are natural virtues. Aristotle has formulated this 
common inheritance for mankind once and for all, and in this 
sphere he, as interpreted and enriched by Aquinas, is the 
supreme authority. 

(2) There are the mysteries of Revelation, which are 
inaccessible to the natural reason. There is a supernatural 
theology and there are supernatural virtues. The supreme 
authority here is the Church. 

(8) The fusion of the two was effected by Aquinas, who 
“* transferred the entire philosophy of Aristotle to the domain 
of Christian thought, and made it the instrument of a unique 
theological synthesis ’’ (p. 98), raising it in the process toa 
higher order and purging it of all philosophical errors. 

On these premisses it is impossible to get away from the 
principle of authority and the deductive method. Just aswe 
have to think of “‘ a faith once for all delivered to the Saints,” 
we have to think of a natural philosophy once for all delivered 
to Aristotle, and a supernatural theology once for all worked 
into a system and fused with the one and only true philosophy 
by Aquinas. This does not mean that the work of the 
intellect is done, and that the theologian and the professor 
can fold their arms. There is plenty of room for develop- 
ment, but development is conceived of as the explication of 
something which is already implicit, though not before 
recognised, and the test of the truth and value of anything 
which seems new is whether it is or is not consistent with the 
existing authoritative standard. 

The inevitable result of the dominance of this theory in 
the Middle Ages was that philosophy was reduced for the 
most part to mere disputation. Where there was a conflict 
of opinions, that opinion was to be unhesitatingly accepted 
which was in accordance with the orthodox point of view, 
and the point was to discover which opinions were in such 
agreement and which were not. This was what theology and 
philosophy consisted in. The spirit of the times was con- 
tentious and self-assertive, and the philosophy of Aristotle, 
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as used by the Schoolmen, seemed later on to Bacon to be 
“thorny and quarrelsome ”’ affair.1 It is the exact opposite 
of his own principle of the Interrogation of Nature (in the 
widest sense) and the appeal to facts instead of authorities. 

The reaction against the scholastic Aristotle began as 
early as the twelfth century with John of Salisbury (1120- 
1180), was carried on by Roger Bacon orbs and was 
emplete by the end of the sixteenth century. Platonism 
then came into its own again. Lord Acton says of the 





Renaissance :— 


‘The general purpose was to set up Plato in the 
place of Aristotle, discredited as the accomplice of the 
obscurest schoolmen.” 2 


The flowing tide of Humanism was so strong that it 
carried along with it some of the ablest of the ecclesiastical 
representatives of the old tradition. ‘“* It was the triumphant 
return of an exile, with an uproarious popularity and a claim 
to compensation for arrears”®?; and many whose whole 
atlook it was eventually to destroy welcomed it with open 
ams. With the election of Parentucelli as Pope Nicholas 
the Fifth, ‘‘ the new learning took possession of the Holy See, 
and Rome began to be considered the capital of the Renais- 
sance.”” The Prince was published by the Pope’s printer, 
with the Pope’s permission: and Pius the Second (Aeneas 
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Sylvius) considered that the decline of the Empire was due to 
the fact that scholarship had gone over to the Papacy.* An 
open breach between the old order and the new was avoided 
until the time of the Reformation, which had its origin in 
ethical and spiritual rather than in philosophical and literary 
disturbances of the existing equilibrium, and carried its own 
characteristic enthusiasms into the field of the now securely 
established new learning. But the breach came, as it was 
bound to come, as soon as the revolt against authority sank 
down from the seats of the mighty into the consciousness of 
the people at large, and the people at large, who cared nothing 
for philosophy but much for freedom and virtue, realised that 
there was something which needed to be changed besides the 
official devotion to an outworn system of thought. 

The result was a counter-reaction in the ecclesiastical 
world. The Church, after her short-lived flirtation with 
Plato, went back to her old love, and from that time to 

1 Nov. Org., i., lxxxix. 

2 Lectures on Modern History, p. 80. 
3 Ibid., p. 76. 

4 [bid., p. 79. 
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this, with a devotion which has varied from time to ting 
in intensity but has never altogether failed, has acknoy. 
ledged Aristotle as her lord and master as far as philo. 
sophy is concerned. It is strange to open an Introduction ip 
Philosophy by a brilliant and learned writer in the twentieth 
century, and find that Aristotle, as interpreted and enriched 
by Aquinas, is the last thinker of whose system a connected 
account is given. All who succeeded him, though not ignored 
and often the subjects of penetrating criticism, have to be 
content with incidental references when it is desired to point 
out how they failed where he succeeded. 

The running of the philosophy of Aristotle into the 
scholastic mould was not accomplished without the use ofa 
good deal of force, and the figure which emerged had suffered 
violent distortion. The new learning was eventually to show 
that “‘ the philosophic eontent of the scholastic teaching was 
in reality as alien from Aristotle as from the contempo 
revolt of science.”’1 It was the scholastic Aristotle whic 
met his doom in the sixteenth century. There is a great deal 









in the real Aristotle which has a strong affinity with the 
spirit of modern scientific thought, but it all went into eclipse 
in company with the rest of the intellectual outlook of the 
Middle Ages. The real ground of Bacon’s quarrel with the 
Schoolmen was that they glorified authority and reduced 
philosophy to a mere contest of words. Aristotle suffered as 
their aider and abettor. This can be seen in almost every 
page of the Novwm Organum. 

If it is true that “ all philosophy is the search for reality 
and rational certainty as opposed to mere formalism on the 
one hand, to authority and dogmatism on the other,”? 
modern philosophy has reason for its reaction against 
medievalism on both grounds. It is not that the latter is 
valueless. Viewed simply as a stupendous structure of 
thought, the Aristotelian-Thomist synthesis is impressive 
from its very pretensions to completeness, and of recent years 
it has been treated once more with the respect to which its 
venerable antiquity and solid worth entitle it. But it is hard 
to see how modern thought, which is at the bottom an 
adventure, can come to terms with a system which confronts 
it with the alternative of “‘ this or nothing.”’ The “ this” 
may be something of high value and importance in the 
history of thought:: the question is whether everything else 
is to be regarded as error. 


1H. W. Blunt in Enc. Brit., 16, 905. 
2 J. H. Muirhead in Enc. Brit., 14, 282. 
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The theory in question appears to assume that there is 
such a thing as a natural philosophy of the human mind 
which “‘ existed from the dawn of humanity in germ,” ! 
which has persisted unchanged through history and will 
continue so to persist as long as man remains what he is. 
The idea of progress and development is not ruled out, but 
all progress is regarded as the unfolding of the content of 
something already known. No philosopher would deny that 
in the ultimate resort truth is one, and that all philosophy 
consists in the attempt to discover as far as may be what the 
one final explanation of the universe is. There cannot be 
more than one final explanation. But here it seems to be 
implied not only that it is possible for man to achieve some- 
thing like a final explanation formulated in an authoritative 
system, but that he has already achieved it. The combined 
efforts of Aristotle and Aquinas have made it available for 
future reference. The ultimate court of appeal is not truth, 
but a particular presentation of truth. 

Now Bacon, and the modern philosophy of which he was 
the father, denied this. Philosophy was to him the search 
for facts, and when new facts were discovered, his presump- 
tion was not that they were to be arraigned before the tribunal 
of authority, but that authority was to be arraigned before 
them. The tables were completely turned. He had no idea 
of forcing the facts into agreement with the knowledge of the 
time on the principle that if they did not appear to agree it 
was so much the worse for the facts. At the bottom of his 
philosophy, though not definitely formulated in modern 
terms, there lay the conviction that an absolute system of 
this kind is impossible. ‘“‘ Subtilitas nature subtilitatem 
sensus et intellectus multis partibus superat,” 2 and there is 
no reason to suppose that the “ subtlety ” of the worlds of 
mind and spirit with which philosophy and theology deal is 
less than that of the world of “ nature.” However far we 
get, there is more beyond: in fact we only touch the fringe 
of the knowable. The progress of thought means that we 
are advancing a little further beyond the borders into a 
world which, to use von Hiigel’s phrase, is “‘ indefinitely 
apprehensible,” but never completely comprehensible. 

The deductive method, therefore, which rests upon 
authority—the authority of known facts or accepted laws— 
needs to be supplemented by the inductive method which is 
the “‘ new instrument ” to serve for the acquisition of new 
1 Maritain, p. 100, 

2 Nov. Org., i., X. 
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facts and the discovery of new laws. No one questions the 
value of the deductive method. It tells us what are the 
logical consequences if certain premisses are true; and, 
inasmuch as we never see the total implication of any fact 
or law, we derive from it knowledge which, if not new in the 


sense that it was not there before, is at all events new tous, § 


To this extent therefore it is an instrument of real progress, 
But it belongs to the world of intellect and logic: it deals 
with ideas. It is not concerned with the truth of the pre. 
misses, but moves among conclusions. If the question is 
raised of the truth of the premisses, or of their adequacy as 
completely embracing all that has to be taken into con 
sideration, it is powerless: and it is inevitable that, unless 
the question is ruled out as illegitimate on the ground that 
there is some authority, natural or supernatural, behind 
which you cannot go, it will be raised. 

Cardinal Bourne, as reported in The Times of November 
21, 1932, preaching at the Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Edinburgh, has recently taken occasion to re-assert the 
doctrine of authority in its modern form. He is represented 
as having said :— 


“All branches of knowledge, whether naturally 
known or divinely revealed, must form the matter of 
constant speculation and of more complete compre- 
hension. Investigating scrutiny was ever going on, and 
divinely revealed truth could not be an exception to this 
law of man’s nature.” 


Here is a clear recognition of the possibility of develo 
ment ; but behind it there lie, according to M. Maritain, the 
assumptions that no development can be legitimate which is 
not already implicit in the orthodox system of philosophical 
and theological truth, and that the Roman Church is the sole 
authority which can decide upon the legitimacy of any 
particular development. There is an orthodoxy which is 
absolute, and there is a judgement which is final in the long 
run. On this theory there is evolution, but there is no such 
thing as creative evolution. But the question which is dis- 
turbing the world of to-day, as it disturbed the world of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is whether there can be 
under human conditions any formulation of philosophical 
and spiritual truth so complete that it is possible to say that 
nothing essentially new can be added to it. 


L. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


BaTHFORD, 
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BISEXUAL MENTALITY. 


PROFESSOR D. F. FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. 


TxE bisexual character of our physical organism has been 
known to anatomists and physiologists for a very long time, 
but it is only comparatively recently that any use has been 
made of these facts. Of late years both practical and 
theoretical use has been made of the co-existence within the 
same body of the sex-organs of both sexes. 

Thus a female guinea-pig has been masculinised, and a 
male guinea-pig has been feminised, because each possesses 
certain physical structures belonging to the other sex. This 
isnot the place to examine the possible importance of these 
curious researches in experimental biology, but before we go 
on to consider the hermaphroditism of the human mind, we 
should recollect that animals are first of all as to their bodies 
fundamentally bisexual. 

The lower we go in the zoological scale, the more perfectly 
hermaphrodite an animal do we meet with. The worm and 
the snail, for instance, have all the reproductive organs of 
both sexes represented in the one individual; but even in 
these types, self-fertilisation does not occur as it does in some 
still lower animals and in many plants. For when the worms 
Aand B come into contact, the sperms of A fertilise the ova 
of B, and the ova of A are fertilised by the sperms of B. In 
the mammalian embryo up to a certain date the sex-organs 
of both sexes are present together ; later, one kind develops, 
the other atrophies. 

The word hermaphrodite is derived from Hermes and 
Aphrodite, called by the Romans, Mercury and Venus, who 
represented the male and female elements respectively. The 
majority of plants are bisexual, having stamens and pistil 
within the same corolla ; but in others, for instance the date- 
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palm, only male flowers are found on one tree and female 
the other. The presence of the two sexes in one organism jg 
then, of very wide occurrence throughout animate Nature, 

The term “ sex” is supposed by some philologists to be 
related to secare, to cut or sever. This refers to the m 
that “‘in the beginning,” Zeus separated the originally 
hermaphrodite human beings into male and female portions 
—cut them asunder, so to speak, and thus established a seey 
or sex. 

The bisexual character of the bodily organism being an 
amply established fact of biology, we should be quite pre. 
pared for the discovery that the mind of any individual can 
also show attributes belonging to both sexes. The mind of 
the man contains in it, latent possibly for the most 
traits which are typically female, and conversely, the mind 
of the woman possesses traits which are as typically male, 

Just as in the physical organism certain procedures ina 
given animal can liberate the characteristics of its opposite 
sex, so in the psychic sphere, certain strains and stresses may 
set free the mental femaleness of the male and the mental 
maleness of the female. 

There is a very general agreement upon what are, 
respectively, the characteristic attributes of the male and 
of the female mind. If asked to name these in the male, most 
people would reply somewhat as follows : Physical courage, 
bravery, powers of abstract thinking, powers of con 
centration, of critical judgment, of restraint, a creative 
faculty in Literature and Art, the poetical outlook, anda 
sense of humour. 

Similarly, if asked to state what traits characterise the 
female mind, we should probably be told tenderness, sym- 
pathy, love of the young and helpless, the desire to nurse and 
** mother,” a power of self-sacrifice, a delicacy of intuitive 
perception, a lack of concentration, failure to rise to abstract 
thought, jealousy, love of dancing, power of acting, and a 
need of protection. 

Now certainly some men possess some female attributes. 
We could construct a series of examples from the typically 
male man at one end to the typically female man at the 
other, from the bullying, master-in-his-own-house type t 
the timid little “‘ henpecked ” man who does crochet-work. 

Between these two extremes we should have Chaucer's 
““ very perfect gentle knight,’’ the flower of chivalry, strong 
without coarseness, and gentle in his manliness. But there 
is unquestionably the feminine type of man; he has small 
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bones, no great muscular development, delicate features and 

asoft voice. He may be sexually impotent, and at any rate 
thesubject of sex does not interest him. For several reasons 
this type makes a good “‘ ladies’ doctor”; for although 
yomen when quite well prefer the presence of the charac- 
teristically male person, yet when ill, they appreciate the 
grvices of a man with small, soft hands, a quiet step, and a 
wothing voice. 

The point at present is that there is femaleness in the 
male mental make-up, that in some men it predominates 
oly at certain times, but in others all the time. 

The novelist is correct, psychologically, when, writing of 
sme character at a time of great emotional stress, he makes 
“the strong man weep like a woman,” when he describes his 
wice as ‘‘ soft and appealing as any woman’s,” or when he 
tells that ‘‘ in a flash he seemed to take in the whole situation 
with a truly feminine intuition.” This sort of thing was 
remarked on long ago by the writer of David’s Lament Over 
Saul and Jonathan—‘‘ Very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; 
thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 

When the feminine does express itself in the male 
character, it is genuine, the best of its kind, as it were ; he is 
very tender, very sympathetic, very self-sacrificing, very self- 
dfacing—the feminine traits are expressed with the power 
and directness of the male. This is not at all the same thing 
seffeminacy, a term applied only to the state in which the 
male elements are deficient, as possibly in the poet Cowper. 
The man is not acting; the real female traits are there 
latent, and have been liberated for expression by some crisis 
or great emotional experience. One can neither liberate 
what does not exist nor express what is not there. He is not 
ating ; it is a real, though previously hidden, part of the 
man’s mentality which is now being manifested perhaps to 
the astonishment of his intimate friends. Apropos of this 
there is in one of Colonel House’s letters the following para- 
gph: ‘‘ He (Lord Loreburn) spoke of Balfour as having 
great ability, but thought his mind was too feminine to grasp 
the significance of such a measure.” (Letter from Colonel 
House to the President. London. May 8, 1915.) Feminine 
here does not mean effeminate ; and in a later letter he says : 
“Grey and Balfour are two great gentlemen.” 

The perfect blending of these male and female traits in 
the male mind can result in the production of a very fine type 
—strong without brutality, independent without disregard 
of the feelings of others, brave without sacrifice of tenderness, 
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chivalrous, in that the weak, the suffering, and the unfy, 
tunate are defended, cared for, and succoured : of such sty en 
is the true philanthropist made. ps 

The success, we are told, of the Salvation Army has bee, 
very largely due to the sympathetic insight of the femal 
united to the courage of the male ; without much of femining 
perception joined to executive powers in the character of 
William Booth, that remarkable organisation would neve 
have been conceived of. 

In quite primitive communities, the maleness of the mak § Acc 
and the femaleness of the female are at a maximum. The 
man is little more than a fighting organism ; he does littl sis. fo 
more than go forth to fight and bring in scalps and prisoners; § nd 
the woman is little more than a cook and a child-bearer, She § « neith 
is alternately clubbed and caressed. According to some angels 
present-day fiction, woman has still within her psychice§ No 
organisation a craving for this kind of treatment. admit: 

The more primitive the society, the more does maleness § she js. 
predominate. “ Primitive ” here is by no means a synonym § jy th 
for “ ancient,”’ for in some very ancient races, for instance § sharac 
the Egyptian, there seems to have been a society in which ; 
woman was not at all the plaything of the brutal male. In § seas. 
ancient Egypt she seems to have been in some respects 
regarded as the equal of man; polyandry and incest were § things 
practised, and descent was through the mother. _ Isis (a § snd e: 
female deity) married Osiris, her brother. Indeed, it has § yho a 
been suggested that the incident of Potiphar’s wife may be § }, we 
an allusion to this active wooing on the part of the woman, 

But in primitive Hebrew society we can discern the pre § itis n 
dominant maleness of everything. The Ten Commandments, § the fa 
for instance, show this distinctly : all the directions are for § pent; 
men. “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife ”’ has 00 § male 
corresponding “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's § tyme 
husband.”’ The woman is completely ignored ; the context} 0; 
of the injunction, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” refers | gy oy 
exclusively to the male. That this is so is made perfectly } The j 
clear by Christ Himself, who expands it thus: ‘* Whosoever T 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery | the ¢: 
with her already in his heart.”” Here “‘ whosoever ” can only } deal 
mean “‘ whatsoever man’’; the maleness of the whole} for 
situation is only emphasised ; so that when in church at the } sider 
present day devout old maids solemnly promise not 0 } foun 
commit adultery, the situation is not far removed from the } oth 
ludicrous. and 
The Roman Catholic Church early discovered this exces 
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he unfor. sve maleness in the old Hebrew conceptions ; there were no 
uch stuf women in Heaven, no Goddesses, so they introduced the 
h yorship of the Virgin Mary. This was in the ninth century, 
as been athough the ‘‘ Ave Maria ”’ itself was not introduced until 
; femal f ihe twelfth century. Thoughtful children often ask: ‘“ Has 
€munine § God no wife ?’’? The penetrating psychological perception 
aa Of prominent a feature in Roman Catholicism early dis- 
d neve evered this freedom from female influence, and wisely, as 
sme think, introduced the female into its worship. 
the male According to artistic convention, “‘ angels”’ are nearly 
mi, The always represented as females ; but all indications are against 
eS little this, for the Archangel Gabriel is a man, Lucifer was a male, 
‘sonels; Find we are told that those inhabiting regions celestial 
er. She J “neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
‘0 some # gels which are in Heaven.” 
psychic | “Now if we survey the world at this time, we shall have to 
admit that there is a new type of woman being evolved, and 
ralenes the is not advancing in the direction of greater femaleness. 
ynonym § (in the contrary, she is exhibiting more and more of male 
nstance § characteristics in her hermaphrodite mind. The Great War 
Bele may have been responsible in some measure for having 
ee In F leased the latent masculinity in the female mental con- 
espects § stitution as a consequence of the general disturbance of all 
St wert # things which that catastrophe induced. For war is in origin 
Isis (8 f ind essence a male affair ; and many women, besides those 
it has § tho actually went to the war zone and drove motor cars in 
a be it, were affected for ever afterwards in their outlook on life 
heal by the repercussions of that disturbance. For the moment, 
: © Pi F itis not the precise source or origin of it that interests us, but 
—e the fact that we have now in our midst a new type of feminine 
hal o § mentality, a type approximating much more closely to the 
ba male than at any other previous time in the history of the 
: human race. 
ee Of this new type there are two sub-varieties, the athletic 
a“ &s § or out-of-door type, and the professional or political type. 
rfectly | The former, man asked for; the latter, he did not. 
isan The athletic type is the product of the last thirty years, 
TY | the type produced by the large schools for girls where a great 
= pe deal of stress is rightly laid on games and the out-of-door life. 
oa For girls to play cricket, lacrosse, or hockey, was once con- 
Gk ra sidered extremely ‘“‘advanced.”” The movement which 
~ Pe founded public schools and colleges for girls has given rise to 
m tit} both the modern types we have in view, the athletic type 
and the professional or political one. 
A few “‘ advanced ” women with little or no domestic or 
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sex interests wished to enter the professions of Medicine ani 

the Law, whereupon they fought a notable battle at th 
Universities against the male inertia of position there, ani 
after much bitterness they won the fight and entered inty 
those hitherto exclusively male strongholds. 

For just as in the Hebrew conception of the Heay 
host there was no woman, so in the Universities and allied 
learned professions her presence, gracious or otherwise, hai 
never been legislated for. But by the principle of the widows 
importuning, they won their freedom to enter and thei 
equality when inside, until now there is an Act which declare 
that sex shall no longer be a barrier of entry to any profession 
nor to the holding of any kind of office whatsoever. 

Surely this State recognition of the potential maleness in 
the female constitution is a great triumph for feminism, 
There had been in the past a very few learned women who 
had attained to seats on the teaching staff of a University; of 
such was Laura Bassi, the cousin of the famous Spallanzani, 
who was one of the professors at Bologna, and “blue 
stockings ” had been satirised as far back as the time of 
Moliére. 

Thus was instituted the machinery for the higher educa- 
tion of women, and the newer Universities from the first 
were co-educational in that they had “ mixed ”’ classes, A 
few separate buildings for the teaching of women wete 
instituted, but the principle of the free admission of women 
into University life is now accepted by Oxford, which 
externally looks like nothing so much as a girl’s school on 
bicycles. 

But not every girl educated at the large public schools 
for girls is (fortunately) going to enter one of the learned 
professions. The maleness of her character is expressed 
rather in the out-of-door life. This is the type man had 
especially called for; he said he wished a companion; he 
complained that in woman he did not have a “ pal”; he 
wanted someone to share his sports and peculiarly male 
interests ; apparently now he has got such a being. Certainly 
the masculinised female is here. In the first place she dresses 
in the male mode, for she soon discovered that to do com- 
fortably and efficiently what men do she would require to 
dress as men dress. She has ceased to be the stationary sex 
with clinging skirts and restricted movement; hence the 
adoption of the breeches, leggings, and low-heeled boots of 

the man. 
It was the war that clothed woman aright. If she was 
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to make shells and drive cars—things of male invention— 
she would have to be garbed in things of male designing. 

For playing golf, climbing fences, tramping over heather, 
tobogganing in Switzerland, and riding astride, the skirts, 

bolic of dependence and inaction, were quite unsuitable, 
so that woman, so adaptable and practical, adopted a form 
ofcostume, the male form, to correspond to her virile activity. 

Each breaking forth into maleness on the part of woman 
has been the occasion of much head-shaking on the part of 
theolder generation. The first woman to appear on the stage 
of a theatre in the time of Charles II. was considered ipso 
acto immoral, and women on the stage have been so con- 
sidered almost up to the present day. 

The first woman to ride astride incurred the displeasure 
of Queen Victoria. The first woman to wear “ bloomers ” 
had trouble with the inn-keepers on Thames’ side ; the first 
woman to ascend to the top of an omnibus was considered 
“fast”? beyond computation. The first woman to wear a 
single eyeglass in Princes Street, Edinburgh, elicited from an 
dderly gentleman who suddenly came upon the apparition 
an expression more forcible than polite. 

In the days of crinolines it was decreed that on no account 
should even the toes be seen from underneath them. Indeed 
not only changes in clothes but changes in every other 
interest in female life have been astonishingly rapid within 
the limits of a single generation. The numbers of things 
which “‘ no lady could do ”’ is only equalled in length by those 
which all ladies now do. 

At the present time we can discern no physical or mental 
disability which prevents women from engaging in any 
pursuits formerly regarded as peculiarly masculine. This 
new type of woman it is who has the latch-key. This simple 
instrument is taken as the badge and symbol of emancipation 
fom that thraldom of the female which has existed ever 
since the Middle Ages. This type hunts, shoots, fishes, fences, 
smokes, drinks, and swears as does the male, who is not being 
copied so much as usurped. The latent masculinity of the 
female mind is now unmasked. Left to themselves, some of 
these emancipated ones would play football and enter “ the 
ting,” for neither of which exhibitions does the lagging public 
taste seem ready. 

A recent medical lecturer, who had been inveighing 

inst what would once have been called the “ fast ” habits 
of the girl of to-day, and declaring that she drinks certain 
alcoholic mixtures (called by the odious Americanism of 
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“‘ cocktail”) has been replied to by a woman writer to tibisken ce 
effect that if this is so, it is only what men have done apifigss dep 
shown her how to do. This writer hits the nail on the head -{jssues | 
she admits that the new type of woman is merely adding The 
masculine to feminine vices. Man cried out for an out-of-dog§“releasi 
companion, and he has got her. of the f 
The hand that rocked the cradle lights the Cigarette,§ me can 
This new creation is, of course, very puzzling to those wh tis 
thought that the female mind was fixed for ever in the grooygs§ feminin 
of domesticity and dependence. This smoking, drinking, anj§ peviou 
swearing female has been represented to be on the rogig The 
towards hygienic and moral perdition, but somehow this present 
damnation does not seem to come off. claims 
There was a time when any woman who drank alcoholas§ habits, 
some girls now do would have been considered a lost creature, § These 
but to-day all that is changed, and maleness of character in § betwee 
woman is not regarded as equivalent to moral corruption, f logical 
It has repeatedly been remarked that the young woman of § mnds 
to-day does not faint with the easy inevitableness of her} cagern 
great-grandmother ; even in the physiological attributes of § want n 
her nervous and vascular systems she is approximating to the J ina p 
male type. Some women can view prize-fights and bull § not so 
fights with quite as much equanimity as men can. Out of § co-sen: 
this masculinised type many a good nurse was made during § petito 
the War, for many women can endure perfectly the sightof} Th 
blood and the sounds of suffering. munic 
** Many will swoon when they do look on blood,”’ said § predec 
Shakespeare ; and this fainting, which is a sensori-vascular § 0 mu 
reflex action, is nearly as common in men as it is in women, § ment 
Woman is now the weaker sex only in respect of development } outwe 
of bone and muscle. She always did withstand pain better. } legal 
Physicians tell us, too, that anemia (chlorosis) or the } not n 
“* green sickness,” is now not by any means so common asit } virtuc 
was. Biologically this new female type is interesting in that | wome 
even her organism is losing much of its femaleness. The } suffer 
mammary development is in many cases quite insufficient} T 
children cannot be suckled even when the mother is willing | mean 
to undertake this function. The pelvis is conforming more } vote, 
to the male type, which cannot but embarrass the process of | word 
childbirth. as a C 
These changes in the masculinisation of the female had | conn 
been going on before the Great War, though that man-made } this 
cataclysm, by shaking all things, shook down the obstacles } tulec 
to the full emergence from the female mind of its latent} time 
maleness. The War did in a few years what it might have 
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ter to thiisken centuries to accomplish. Thus a type less domesticated, 
one anjfiigss dependent, less clinging, of coarser fibre and of tougher 
the head tissues has been evolved. 

ly addj The Great War was, then, in biological terms, the 
1t-of-do§ “releasing stimulus ”’ which allowed the suppressed maleness 
of the female constitution to emerge into prominence. For 
Cigarette fone cannot have in evolution what is not present at least 
hose who opm in the thing evolving; and so a new type of 

emi 









€ groovasfemininity has arisen, not contrary to Nature, but beyond 
king, and§ previous experience in Nature—ultra-natural, as it were. 
the roadf The other great type of male female so prominent at the 


how this present time is the politically-minded woman. This type 
daims equality with man, not so much in his sports and 
Icoholas§ habits, as in his political, civic, and professional activities. 
creature, | These women profess to see no grounds of disability as 
racter in § between the sexes ; if they do not wholly ignore the physio- 
Tuption, § gical aspect of the sex-differences between the bodies and 
oman off mnds of men and women, they overlook them in their 
S Of her § eagerness to focus their attention on their “ rights,” for they 
butes of f want no privileges. They regard men as hostilely entrenched 
ig to the § ina position from which they must be dislodged. They are 
1d bull- § not so much the companions of men as their co-legislators, 
Out of f o-senators, co-jurists, co-physicians, co-professors, com- 
during § petitors, and rivals. 
sight off They claim complete equality with men in the political, 
municipal, civic, legal, and professional spheres. It was their 
,” said | predecessors who took so much trouble to get the vote, not 
ascular § s much because they wanted to return Members to Parlia- 
women, § ment as because they regarded the right to vote as the 
pment § outward and visible sign that women should be under no 
better. | legal disability, and should be exercising their right to vote 
or the } not merely by permission of the obstructive male but in 
n asit | virtue of their own acknowledged status. The suffrage for 
in that } woman was to show man that woman was no longer on 
. The } sufferance. 
ficient, | The terms used were unfortunate; if ‘‘ suffragette ” 
willing | meant anything, it meant either a small vote or a female 
y more | vote, certainly not a female voter. There was, in fact, no 
cess of | word suitable, for a ‘‘ voter ” meant a male who votes, just 
asa doctor means a male who teaches. The word “ suffragist ”’ 
le had | connotes no sex, it is merely a long word for a voter. All 
-made } this shows the paucity of terms suited to women in a man- 
tacles} tuled world. ‘“‘ Chairman” is another anomaly. ‘‘ Other 
latent | times, other manners ”’; other times, other names. 
have When male characteristics are present in the hermaphro- 
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dite female mind in a high degree they become strikj 
evident. Thus when courage is there, it is firmneg 
indeed ; and an Edith Cavell can face the firing squad with 
the courage of a Coeur de Lion. When literary ability anj 
humour are present, they are so conspicuous as to be spoke 
of as “‘ quite masculine ” in quality—and a George Eliot js 
produced once in a century. When women excel in the y 
masculine science of mathematics, they show an astonishing 
grasp of its principles and processes. 

In regard to poetry, music, and humour, the female 
mind is apparently deficient in the male qualities which 
produce the best in these realms of mental activity. Even 
when supreme excellence is required, as in cooking and dress. 
designing, usually regarded as exclusively female occupations, 
it is the man that is sought after. 

If, then, the tendency of the moment is towards the 
expression of more and more maleness on the part of the 
female, shall we not inevitably witness the death of chivalry } 
For chivalry is based essentially on the belief that woman 
is really the weaker vessel needing the protection and 
support of man, the idea that she is his equal, far less his 
rival, is completely foreign to it. Chivalry arose out of the 
same spirit that prompted the Crusades ; the sanctity of the 
Holy places had to be protected from the pollution of the 
Infidel, just as the gentle purity and appealing helplessness 
of woman had to be guarded by the knight in shining armour. 

But can chivalry survive ? Can it survive the unleashing 
of the latent and to some extent unlovely maleness in the 
female character. Neither the independent out-of-door gitl 
nor the austere, self-sufficient, “‘ mannish ”’ spinster needsa 
protector. You defend what needs defence, and you protect 
what calls for protection, one exalts that which is morally 
higher than oneself. But if you find that the idol has feet of 
clay you are apt to forget the head of gold. If our idols 
have come off their pedestals and declare that they are as 
frail as we are, then they cannot expect the surging crowd in 
the arena to continue to worship them. We cannot worship 
that with which we compete. 

Men have given women privileges which they now claim 
as rights; if women insist on being rivals, they must work 
out their own economic salvation. They cannot expect it 
both ways; if they struggle in the crowd where each fights 
for his and her own hand, they cannot also expect the 
courtesies of the old time chivalry. Chivalry will not die all 
at once, nothing does, but in the struggle for economic 
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dence it will be suffocated at last. People say they 


ime even to be polite nowadays. Women have 
they must therefore 


indepen : 
no 
ae ai out that they must be as men, 
; be Je as men and suffer as men. ; ' 
ty and Just as to-day we are witnessing the earlier stages 1n the 
= te evolution of the new type of masculinised female, so we are 
w -— 4s certainly witnessing the initial stages of the death of 
night ivalry. 
—— D. F. FRASER-HARRIS. 
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ROMANTICISM IN RELIGIOUS 
REVIVALS. 


A. W. HARRISON, D.D., 
Principal of Westminster College, London. 


TuE borderland country between Romanticism and Religion 
may be attractive to the adventurous traveller, but its maps 
are as vague as those of Africa 150 years ago and disputes 
about the frontiers are still going on. Even experienced 
wanderers in the realms of literature are not sure about the 
frontiers of Romanticism and the cartographers of Religion 
are in notorious disagreement. The word romantic has been 
defined in many ways at different times—as “ imaginary,” 
** having no real existence,” “‘ fantastic,” ‘‘ extravagant ” or 
‘* quixotic.” I suppose Fanny Burney’s heroine repudiated 
the idea of being quixotic when she said, “‘ I am not romantic, 
I have not the least design of doing good to either of you,” 
whereas the present-day use of the word in certain popular 
newspapers signifies the most ordinary sentiments. You 
read, for instance, a headline about a romantic marriage and 
find that it refers to the fact that two film stars at Hollywood 
have entered upon one of the short-lived matrimonial con- 
nections that seem the fashion there. It is clear that we are 
not in the borderland between Religion and Romanticism at 
Hollywood. Perhaps it would have been better to speak of 
Religion and the Romantic Revival rather than Romanticism 
and the Religious revival, because it is that specific move- 
ment in literature in Germany, France and England at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that concerns us, and the word revival as applied to 
both Romanticism and Religion gives us the clue for the 
labyrinth. Is there any connection between a new awakening 
of the spirit of man as it expresses itself with enthusiastic 
582 
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f ardour in literature and with similar intensity in religion ? 


The investigation would be simplified if we could find indi- 
yiduals in whom the two revivals were both personified but 
these types are not readily found. Neither Coleridge nor 
Chateaubriand will meet our need. The great Romantics 
like Rousseau or Victor Hugo are not exactly representative 
in the sphere of religion, and the religious leaders like Wesley 
and Newman cannot be said to represent a Romantic 
Revival in literature. There are, however, many dwellers in 
the borderland territory and it is to them that we must look 
for guidance. 

It is natural that we should turn first of all to the Oxford 
Movement. There is a famous passage in Newman’s Apologia 
in which he reviews his last word as an Anglican to Anglicans. 
That last word was spoken in an article in the British Critic 
for April 1839, on the State of Religious Parties. It accounts 
for the Movement “‘ as a reaction from the dry and super- 
ficial character of the religious teaching and the literature of 
the last generation, or century,” and the need for a deeper 
philosophy. He then spoke of the influence of Scott in 
turning the minds of men to the Middle Ages, of Coleridge 
in providing the needed philosophy and, finally of Southey 
and Wordsworth ; the one in the realm of fantastic fiction 
and the other in that of philosophical meditation “‘ addressed 
themselves to the same high principles and feelings.”” The 
Oxford Movement was not the work of two or three indi- 
viduals but was the product of many converging forces. It 
was a “spirit afloat,” he said, ‘‘ the result of causes far 
deeper than political or other visible agencies, the spiritual 
awakening of spiritual wants.” 

A recent writer on Anglo-Catholicism has stated that the 
Tractarian was no innovator. Originality was the last theory 
to which he aspired. His object was to restore the old. 
Above all he wished to restore the consciousness of the 
Church as a divinely created Institution. He was in violent 
antagonism to the complacency of the English Church of 
his own day. Violent is the right adjective to use of 
such a fiery personality as Hurrell Froude. Beneath the 
wit of his satire and the fierceness of his contempt for 
fashionable religion was an insatiable yearning for the 
ideal and ‘‘ a sense of the unsatisfying nature of all things.” 
Such was the judgment of Samuel Wilberforce, and Dean 
Church compares him with Pascal in many of his qualities. 
Both “‘ placed before themselves,”’ he says, “ the loftiest 
and most unselfish objects, the restoration of truth and 
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goodness in the Church, and to that they gave their lif 
and all that they had.” The same enthusiasm, but mop 
disciplined, runs through the longer life of Keble, who was, 
indeed, the source of Froude’s inspiration. The same seng 
of “ encircling gloom ” that troubles Newman, is in Keble’s 
poetry, with the same confidence in the Divine and kindly 
light that will yet shine through earth-born fogs and vapours, 
The motto of The Christian Year was “‘ In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength.” Dr Brilioth has described 
Keble’s little book of poetry as “‘ the nuptials of Roman. 
ticism with genuine Anglican poetry.” Is it not truer to 
say that marriage had already been performed by Words. 
worth? After all, The Christian Year is an echo, dying away 
now into silence, while the authentic sounds of Wordsworth’ 
voice will live as long as the English language survives. 

In reaction against the Lutheran view of justification by 
faith and the easy-going religion of the Church of his day, 
W. G. Ward makes holiness the chief note of the Chureh, 
and real holiness could only be found in hardship, sacrificial 
rigour and celibacy. By every way we are thus led back to 
the Medieval Church, or rather to an idealised view of it, 
and if by Romanticism we mean “‘ the reproduction in modem 
art and literature of the life and thought of the Middle Ages,” 
then clearly Hurrell Froude and Keble, Newman and Ward 
have some real kinship with the Romantics. I fancy, how- 
ever, that we shall not be satisfied with so narrow a defini- 
tion. We must inquire why men’s thoughts should tum 
back to an earlier age with such passionate longing ; such an 
attitude can only come from an overwhelming dissatisfaction 
with the Modern Age. It is this tremulous and wistful 
yearning for a better life that impresses us most in Newman's 
Sermons and what has been called ‘‘ the characteristic 
Romantic melancholy ” broods over all. It would be unjust 
to make that melancholy identical with what seems to us the 
false sentimentalism of the Sorrows of Werther, for the sad- 
ness that hungers for the unattainable ideal belongs to 
another world than that in which Charlotte and Werther 
shed their floods of tears. There is a Romanticism that 
turns away from the depressing nature of the present to 
some imaginary world of the past from a mere hunger for 
relief and if it finds its satisfaction in Gothic relics, and dark 
forests and fantastic grottoes we had better call it Pseudo- 
Romantic and leave it out of our reckoning. If, however, 
its escape is accompanied by an idealism that is penetrated 
with spiritual insight, then we enter the sphere of religion 
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and true Romanticism is born when religion allies itself to 

try. Blake’s Songs of Innocence appeared in the year of 
the French Revolution and the Lyrical Ballads nine years 
later, and these little volumes mark the beginning of the 
English Romantic movement. 

It does seem that if we are to contrast the dominant 
temper of English letters in the eighteenth century with that 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century, it will be some 
such phrase as “‘ The Renascence of Wonder” that we are 
compelled to use. A new springtide of poetry was born of 
some strange quickening of the human spirit. A more 
fascinating world was discovered than the prosaic every-day 
world of politics, business, pleasure and routine. The poets 
sought for a new glamour as they looked out of 


Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in feery lands forlorn. 


Hope and wonder led them on. They could dream of some 
new and glad experience of life that led men to believe in the 
possibility of universal redemption. 


Joys in widest commonalty spread. 


Romance is inseparable from a kind of faith in man, a 
mystical sense of the inherent greatness of his soul and the 
hope that he is more than mortal. Even his sufferings are 
the pledge of his immortality : 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love and man’s unconquerable mind. 


There is some form of religion here ; for the faith in man and 
man’s destiny may best find its assurance in a faith in God 
whose love for man and interest in man’s salvation makes 
the eternal background to the fevered and tragic experiences 
of this mortal life. The greatest romantic literature is full 
of this contrast : 


Life like a dome of many coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


The distinctive Romantic tendency in the Oxford Movement, 
then, was not merely the return to the Middle Ages, but 
= a to recover a lost ideal of beauty, goodness and 
ruth. 

Can it, however, be said that the eighteenth century was 
Vou. XXXI. No. 4. 19* 
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so barren of romance? Carlyle knew it well enough and § glvati 


says unkindly of it : victor’ 


“* The eighteenth century, it is well known, does no} 
figure to me as a lovely one. To me the eighteenth 
century has nothing grand in it, except that grand 
Universal Suicide, named French Revolution, by which 
it terminated its otherwise most worthless existence 
with at least one worthy act: setting fire to its old 
home and self; and going up in flames and volcanic The r 


explosions, in a truly memorable and important manner, the "* 
A very fit termination, as I thankfully feel for sucha pa 
Century.” Ps . 


Carlyle was a Romantic, and in Sartor Resartus wrote § inclin 
what has been termed ‘“‘ the Evangel of Romanticism.” If § One 1 
he wanted revolutions to liven the dullness of the eighteenth } The ! 
century, he could have found at least three others there— § was: 
the Agricultural Revolution, the Industrial Revolution and 
the Evangelical Revival. 

It is the relation of the last revolution to Romanticism 
that I want to consider, for its deep effects on the English 
life and character have only received tardy recognition. It § The' 
is a Frenchman (M. Elie Halévy) who has been the first to § raptu 
show the great significance of this Revival on Nineteenth § eight 
Century England and Charles Wesley has never yet received § allow 
his place among the poets. This may be due to the fact that § wrot 
he is regarded as a mere hymn-writer, which indeed he is, so 


far as the bulk of his work is concerned. He is perhaps the 
greatest of our hymn-writers and certainly the most prolific. 
He wrote about 6,500 hymns, and in such a mass there is in- 
evitably a great deal of repetition and much that is common- 
place. When his poems are not in the form of hymns they 
are generally concerned with Biblical subjects. Yet some of 
them have a lyrical quality which should have secured some 
recognition in the Ozford Book of Verse or the Golden Treasury. | . 
In the prosaic eighteenth century Charles Wesley is the th 
earliest of the Romantics, yet he is not mentioned in the | ema 
standard history of Eighteenth Century Romanticism. Per- | of 
haps this is not surprising, as the author refused to admit | volt 
Blake since he was not discovered till late in the nineteenth } full 
century. Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Wrestling Jacob ”’ is a perfect | not 
example of imaginative spiritualising of a scriptural incident Che 
in a truly poetical manner and is worth a place as representing wh« 
the best of its kind in any general anthology. Jacob wrestling | Ch 
with the angel is interpreted as the Divine struggle for the | wit 
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salvation of the soul of man. It closes with the song of 
yietory after desperate conflict : 


Lame as I am, I take the prey, 

Hell, earth and sin with ease o’ercome ; 
I leap for joy, pursue my way 

And as a bounding hart fly home 
Through all eternity to prove 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


The real contrast to this enthusiasm of gladness is found in 
the cold moral couplets of Pope’s religious poems. Even the 
most glowing religious poetry of the first half of the eighteenth 
century is cold in comparison with Charles Wesley, and when 
the Wesleys used hymns of their contemporaries they were 
inclined to tune them up to their own more fervent key. 
One illustration will bring out their characteristic quality. 
The first verse of Doddridge’s hymn on the Resurrection 
was : 
Ye humble souls, that seek the Lord 
Chase all your fears away ; 
And bow with pleasure down to see 
The place where Jesus lay. 


The Wesleys calmly struck out the word pleasure and wrote 
rapture, for it was rapturous joy that they had brought into 
eighteenth century religion. They were not inclined to 
allow other writers to alter their own hymns. John Wesley 
wrote in his preface to his hymn-book : 


‘* Many gentlemen have done my brother and me 
(though without naming us) the honour to reprint many 
of our hymns. Now they are perfectly welcome so to 
do, provided they print them just as they are. But I 
desire they would not attempt to mend them; for 
really they are not able. None of them is able to mend 
either the sense or the verse.” 


Whether you define Romanticism with Watts-Dunton as 
“the Renascence of wonder” or with Brueytiére as “ the 
emancipation of the ego,” Charles Wesley will count as one 
of the pioneers of English Romanticism and the twelve 
volumes of the poetical works of J. and C. Wesley are 
full of illustrations to prove this. It is true that they do 
not reproduce the thought and life of the Middle Ages ; 
Charles Wesley and his brother went further back. Their 
whole aim was to recover primitive Christianity. The 
Church of the first century in their view corresponds neither 
with the glimpses we get of the Church of Corinth in St Paul’s 
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letters, nor with the seven Churches of Asia as we see them 
in the early chapters of The Apocalypse. Theirs was ap 
idealised vision of the Primitive Church as the Middle Ages 
were idealised by Scott and his imitators. They saw in the 
early Church a perfect fellowship of souls in whom the loye 
of God and the love of man reached the fairest expression : 


Meek, simple followers of the Lamb, 

They lived, and spake and thought the same ! 
Broke the commemorative bread, 

And drank the Spirit of their Head. 


They went further back to the fellowship of Galilee and made 
the working men of their own time sharers in that society, 
Here is part of a hymn to be sung at work : 


Son of the Carpenter, receive 
This humble work of mine : 

Worth to my meanest labour give 
By joining it to Thine. 

Careless through outward cares I go 
From all distraction free : 

My hands are but engaged below 
My heart is still with Thee. 


It is impossible to say how the spirit of the common people 
was quickened, how the imagination was kindled as these 
lively hymns were sung up and down the length and breadth 
of the land. They were not only sung but studied, for the 
Hymn Book became the companion of the Bible as a devo- 
tional handbook in thousands of homes. They were known 
verbatim as the Psalms and Paraphrases were known in 
many Scottish homes. By them men were taken out of the 
grim world of poverty and struggle to a world of beauty, 
wonder and joy. The centre of that world was the Cross of 
Christ, that paradoxical expression of what is highest in 
God and man. The fact that it was a paradox made its 
appeal the stronger. The passion of Jesus on the tree was 
continued in the courts of heaven. So we get not only the 
violent love of such a verse as : 


O let me kiss Thy bleeding feet 
And bathe and wash them with my tears 


but the vivid imagery that represents the ascended Lord in 
his triumph : 


The dear tokens of His passion 
Still His dazzling body bears ; 
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Cause of endless exultation 
To His ransomed worshippers : 
With what rapture 
Gaze we on those glorious scars ! 


There is, however, a rapture that loses sight of concrete 
details altogether : 


The o’erwhelming power of saving grace, 
The sight that veils the seraph’s face, 
The speechless awe that dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love. 


This is not the mere ecstasy of the imaginative poet. It is 
astanza that occurs more than once in the Lives of the Early 
Methodist Preachers to describe their experience. Thomas 
Rankin, a Lowland Scotsman, for instance, declares that in 
a prayer-meeting ‘“‘in a moment the power of God so 
descended upon my soul, that I could pray no more. It 


was 
That speechless awe that dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love ! 


[had many times experienced the power of redeeming love, 
and in such a manner as I scarce knew whether in the body 
or not.”? The influence of the hymns is found everywhere 
in the six volumes of these Lives that record the careers of 
thirty-four of Wesley’s lay helpers. Perhaps the hymn they 
quote most frequently of all is Wesley’s birthday hymn, and 
especially the verse : 


In a rapture of joy 
My life I employ 

The God of my life to proclaim ; 
Tis worth living for this 
To administer bliss 

And salvation in Jesus’s name, 


The note therefore of rapturous gladness is common in this 
group of men, for the most part sober, hard-working, well- 
balanced English types drawn from the lower middle classes 
or the working classes of the eighteenth century. Thirteen 


. belonged to the employer class, all in a small way of business ; 


amongst the others were a printer, three weavers, a china 
factory worker, a mason, a carpenter, a baker, a miner, an 
agricultural labourer and two private soldiers. I do not 
claim all these as representatives of Romanticism (which 
is a literary movement), but I find in them that quickening 
of the spirit that discovers new worlds of beauty, joy and 
wonder, which may express itself in some artistic or literary 
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form if its attention is directed that way. These thirty-foy 
stand for thousands of common people in the drab rural 
and provincial life of eighteenth century England who 
their way in imaginative and enthusiastic hymns into these 
realms of gold. Nor was the perfect city merely 


Jerusalem the golden 
With milk and honey blest. 


They believed that it was possible to enter the promised 
land of perfect love to God and man here and now. All the 
richest Biblical material was used to express that vision of 
perfection. For them it was 


A land of corn, and wine, and oil 
Favoured with God’s peculiar smile, 
With every blessing blest ; 
There dwells the Lord our Righteousness. 
And keeps his own in perfect peace 
And everlasting rest. 


Of course this dream of a perfect life here and now is not 
an isolated phenomenon in the eighteenth century. We have 
the famous characters drawn by Rousseau and Lessing in the 
Savoyard Vicar and Nathan the Wise respectively. A 
realist might have given a different account of the proto- 
types of these ideal characters, but it was something that the 
eighteenth century should desire some picture of perfection. 
The sentimental idealism that Rousseau stimulated was 
ready to dream of an ideal character in the “‘ noble savage” 
as a contrast with the degenerate men and women of the 
period. The Methodist admitted the degeneration and 
painted depraved human nature in darker colours than any 
representative of the Romantic or Pre-Romantic Movements 
did, but he went on to assert that God’s dream for the worst 
individual was nothing less than perfection. 


My heart, Thou know’st, can never rest 
Till Thou create my peace ; 

Till of my Eden repossessed, 
From every sin I cease. 


The Lives of the Early Methodist Preachers, written for the 
most part by themselves, are full of rich material, not only 
for the student of religion but for the student of social 
history. They are seldom mentioned in books on mysticism 
or the experience of religion. The only careful study of them 
from the psychologist’s standpoint is an essay read by Dr 
Caldecott before the Aristotelian Society twenty-five years 
ago. He was influenced apparently by James’s Varieties of 
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Religious Experience and entitled his essay The Religious 
Sentiment. The first life in the series, the autobiography of 
John Nelson, deserves a place as a religious classic beside 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding. It is written in admirably simple 
English, full of concrete detail, reflecting the strong manly 
character of a burly Yorkshire stone-mason. He knew the 
meaning of brutal persecution both for his pacifism in the 
days of the Young Pretender and for his preaching ; he has 
visions that remind us of St Perpetua yet he was the practical 
man of affairs all the time and his share in the Revival of 
Religion according to the D.N.B. was “‘ second only to that 
of Wesley.” He was converted by the preaching of John 
Wesley and says of that crisis, 


‘“‘ That evening, under Mr. Wesley’s sermon, I could 
do nothing but weep, and love, and praise God for send- 
ing his servant into the fields to show me the way of 
salvation. All that day I neither ate nor drank any- 
thing ; for before I found peace, the hand of God was so 
heavy upon me, that I refused to eat; and after I 
had found peace, I was so filled with the manna of 
redeeming love, that I had no need of the bread that 
perisheth for a season.” 


A few years later we find him pressed for a soldier by his 
enemies and being marched under guard through the streets 
of York. 


“The streets and windows were filled with people, 
who shouted and huzzaed, as if I had been one that had 
laid waste the nation. But the Lord made my brow like 
brass, so that I could look on them as grasshoppers, and 
pass through the city as if there had been none in it but 
God and myself.”’ 


The two soldiers, Haime and Staniforth, have given us as 
vivid an account of the Battle of Fontenoy as we shall find 
anywhere. Through the whole of that Flanders campaign 
Haime acted as unofficial chaplain to the troops and gathered 
as many as 300 members into his society. Although many 
officers tried to repress him, the Duke of Cumberland was 
kind and gave him his opportunity. Haime considered that 
he was fighting against three armies, “ the French army ; 
the wicked English army ; and an army of devils.’’ He sur- 
vived because his life was lived in another sphere altogether. 
In the horror of the Fontenoy shambles one wounded and 
dying soldier said ‘‘ I am as happy as I can be out of Para- 
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dise,’’ and Haime in his own consciousness of immunity from 
danger in the hottest of the fighting was “ as full of joy as he 
could contain.”’ In another part of the field Staniforth “ was 
as composed in my own mind as if I had been hearing g 
sermon. I neither desired life nor death, but was entirely 
happy in God.” He had only been converted a few weeks 
before when he was on sentry duty at that unpleasant hou 
of the night between midnight and two in the morning. He 
saw the clouds open and Jesus hanging on the cross. At that 
moment words of forgiveness were spoken to him and his soul 
was filled with unutterable peace. 


** T loved God and all mankind, and the fear of death 
and hell vanished away. I was filled with wonder and 
astonishment. The corporal came at two o’clock to 
relieve the sentries, but I could not think the time was 
half gone.” 


On another of these men who says “ My heart with a 
kind, sweet struggle melted into the hands of God,” Dr 
Caldecott’s comment is, ‘‘ this is not a medieval Spaniard, 
but a Yorkshire clothier of the eighteenth century.” We 
may, also, observe that neither Haime nor Staniforth was a 
Spanish mystic, but one came from Shaftesbury and the 
other from Sheffield, and both were rough fellows who 
enlisted in an army that was not a school for saints. Haime’s 
account of the great change that came into his life is as 
memorable as that of Staniforth’s. 


‘““The next morning, as I was going to water my 
horse, just as he entered the river, in a moment, I felt 
the love of God flowing into my soul. Instantly all pain 
and sorrow fled away.” 


Another of these commonplace men describes himself as 
living “‘ in the suburbs of heaven ” for days together. After 
a laborious day of praying and speaking to the people he 
says, “‘ I was so filled with the love of God, that I scarcely 
slept the whole night ; and yet I got up in the morning asa 
giant refreshed with wine.”” William Black, who carried the 
secret of his gladness to Nova Scotia, declared that if he 
‘* looked upon the heavens above, or the earth beneath, both 
sparkled with their Creator’s glory ; and all Creation seemed 
to smile on my soul, and speak its Maker’s praise.”’ Later on 
he says : 


** My days did swiftly glide away. I could see, or 
feel, or taste God in everything. The eating a little bread 
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or the drinking a little water from a brook hath many 
times filled my soul with wonder at His goodness . . .” 


We can therefore understand that John Pritchard is making 
no conventional remark when he declares that ‘“‘ my every 
meal was a kind of sacrament: the food I ate was life to 
my soul, as well as marrow to my bones.” Nor need we be 
astonished at the saintly Fletcher of Madeley taking some 
bread and red wine that had been sent out to him into the 
open where he was talking with his friends and handing it to 
them with words that consecrated, ‘*‘ The body of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ’’ and ‘‘ the blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
James Rogers who was present says, “‘ Such a sacrament I 
never had before. A sense of the Divine presence rested upon 
us all; and we were melted into floods of tears.”’ Tears are 
frequent in some of the Romantic novelists. Of one of Mrs 
Radcliffe’s romances it has been said that “‘ every page is 
bedewed with the tear of sensibility ; the whole volume is 
damp with it.” But these are strong men not given to 
crying and such events are a sign of the strength of the 
religious sentiment. 

It would be possible to glean many striking illustrations 
of what may be termed a romantic view of life from these 
volumes. Some expressions might be considered extravagant 
and certainly it was the habit of the more cultured classes to 
frown upon this enthusiasm. In their eyes it was mere 
illusion, all too reminiscent of the fanatics of the Common- 
wealth period. We, too, may pause at that word illusion 
and wonder to what extent these men were the victims of 
their own imaginings. The Romanticists tried to revive a 
medievalism that never had existed on this planet. Some of 
the greatest poems of the movement are concerned with an 
unreal world whose greatest charm is its weirdness and 
improbability. Is the sphere of religion also a sphere to 
which we escape from reality ? These men seem to have 
discovered reality through their religion. In the words of 
Dr Caldecott : 


** So far as this small group of cases goes the final 
stability of the Religious sentiment is uniformly exhibi- 
ted. . . . They worked by night and by day for periods 
of thirty, forty, even fifty years, in circumstances in 
which encouraging results had frequently but little 
balance over fierce opposition and bitter disappoint- 
ments. And after their strenuous labours were concluded 
by physical decline, many of them lived long evenings of 
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life in gradually diminished service: they all closed jy 
serenity. . . . They were men who were regarded x 
‘ enthusiasts ’ by the grave moralists who filled most of 
the ministries of the eighteenth century ; but it was ap 
enthusiasm which had the quality of lasting.” 


It may be said, also, that its influence lasted, The very 
character of the people was changed and nineteenth-cent 
English Puritanism was moulded by these forces. It is 
beyond our power to interpret the impulses of the Spirit of 
God. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth. Thou hearest 
the sound thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.”” Men grow weary of a prosaic age and 
cry aloud for relief from its dullness and apathy. The ay 
seems to be answered in a strange freshening of the minds 
and hearts of men, and life becomes more full of significance, 
of truth and of beauty. Is it possible that the impulses that 
stirred the common man of England to newness of life in his 
religion and made him create schools of eloquence, music and 
self-government all his own, operated a generation later in 
the sphere of literary activity and ushered in the Romantic 


revival ? 
A. W. HARRISON. 
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THE WISDOM OF MARIA RILKE. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 
Marlborough College. 


TxoucH well known and appreciated on the Continent long 
before his death in 1926 the writings of Rainer Maria Rilke 
are familiar to a comparatively small number of readers in 
England. Rilke’s poetry is so personal in thought and 
expression, so delicate in sentiment and often so difficult in 
the original, that missionary zeal may despair of producing 
a translation that will draw others to study and enjoy his 
poetry. But if his poetry defies or barely repays translation, 
his prose writings are so clear and finished in form, so rich 
and vital in content that it is not surprising to find that 
in recent years two volumes of his prose have appeared 
inEnglish translation. No one who can read German should 
miss enjoying the beauty of his prose style, which is no less 


the work of an artist than his poetry, so much so that it is 
possible to maintain that it is by his prose works that he 
may exercise most influence outside Germany. For in his 
prose he expresses himself, as is natural, intellectually and 
less figuratively and imaginatively, and therefore the value 
of the thought is less damaged in the process of translation. 
It is, too, we think, by way of his prose that the approach 
to the very individual world of his poetry can be more easily 
made, for in his prose and particularly in the Letters to a 
Young Poet1 (written when he was about thirty) he reveals 
not only his humanity and deep concern for the spiritual 
welfare of man but the texture of his mind and that dis- 
tinctive attitude towards all experience which is implicitly 
present in the poems. 


At first sight the title Letters to a Young Poet might lead 


one to expect a content of limited interest. But on reading 


1 Briefe an einen jungen Dichter. Insel Biicherer-Leipzig. 90 Pf. 
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the limitation is seen to belong to the title or more stri 
to the occasion of these letters. They were written between 
1908 and 1908 to a young man who was an officer in the 
Austrian Army in answer to a request for criticism of his 
poems, but the specific references to these poems are slight, 
nor are the letters concerned with the actual making o 
criticism of poetry. They are concerned with the wide 
aspect of poetry as a general creative activity of man’s 
nature. They are letters written to a young man about life, 
about the making of life, and that, as Plato said, is the greatest 
poetry of all. Poets and young men alike are intimately 
concerned with life, and while the true poetic gift, if it is 
really present in anyone, can be left to look after itself the 
development of the will to live cannot be so lightly left to 
itself. The writing of poetry falls within life, and for the 
poetry to ring true, a true relationship between the individual 
and life must first be established. And so these letters are 
chiefly occupied with the way in which his correspondent 
and any other young man must live irrespective of whether 
they may be budding poets or not. For the artistic tem- 
perament that would, but cannot, create, Rilke has small 
consideration, and wishes earnestly to draw this young man, 
chafing at the restraints of military life, away from the 
attractive but fallacious freedom which he thinks a literary 
or artistic life may offer. The life which he himself advocates 
is quite independent of any poetic endowment, and can be 
understood and followed by anyone at a certain intellectual 
level ; it is also quite independent of the limitations of any 
particular profession. Such then is the broad basis of 
general interest on which these letters rest. 

And so it is to actual experience rather than to life 
abstractly considered that the greater part of these letters 
is devoted. Always bearing in mind his particular corre- 
spondent—the letters that Herr Kappus wrote are not 
printed—Rilke limits the discussion to life as it unfolds itself 
to young men. His desire is to bring them close to life, to 
accept it and work at it as the one thing necessary, and not 
to fall into a way of life that is not really theirs, but is only 
the conventional filling out of a framework of convention 
brought to them from elsewhere. ‘“‘ By the help of con- 
vention we have solved everything in an easy, nay, in the 
easiest manner. . . . While everything else in nature grows 
and maintains itself after its own kind and develops a par- 
ticular form out of itself and does everything so to maintain 
itself,” men allow convention to paralyse their natural will 
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to live and to limit it to certain forms of experience, trying 
toexclude all that is difficult or unpleasant or strange. This 

uiescence in convention and arbitrary narrowing of the 
feld of experience are the two chief causes why so many 
fnd life meaningless or are vaguely dissatisfied with their 
results when compared with their anticipations. They com- 
plain of the monotony of life; they do not see that this 
monotony comes from their own exclusiveness, from being 
unwilling to accept all that life offers. They do not work at 
life honestly and fully. It is the difficult, terrifying or 
dangerous things that we must try to accept and even to 
welcome, for they all fall within life, and we have no right to 
try to exclude them. 


“* The only courage that is demanded of us is to be 
courageous in the face of what is unusual, strange or 
incomprehensible. Men’s cowardice in this respect has 
done infinite harm to life. Only the man who is pre- 
pared for everything who excludes nothing, not even 
the most mysterious experience, will live in a really 
living relationship to others and live his own life to the 
full. If we think of the life of the individual as a large 
or small space, it is clear that the majority only know 
one corner of that space, a mere strip on which they go 
up and down. In that way they feel a certain security. 
But how much more human is that dangerous insecurity 
of the prisoners in Poé’s tale, who were impelled to dis- 
cover by feeling the shape of their dreadful prison .. . 
we are not prisoners . . . we have no reason to mistrust 
our world, for it is not opposed to us. If it has terrors, 
they are our terrors, if it has abysses, they are our 
abysses, if there are dangers we must try to welcome and 
love them.” 


This courage, which Rilke says is the one thing necessary 
to raise life out of the barren flats of convention, is not the 
courage to live dangerously by taking risks, to which the 
young are so often exhorted by successful adventurers in 
various spheres of public life. The courage he calls for is the 
courage to explore and vitalise what seems monotonous, to 
welcome unpleasant or difficult experiences not for material 
glory or profit, but to know fully and exactly the house of 
life in which we are placed ; it is a courage to realise fully all 
the experiences which life offers, whether unpleasant or 
bitter or strange, because such experiences mean change and 
transition for us instead of stagnation in what is well known 
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and comfortable. And the possession and employment of 
this courage is made still more difficult by Rilke’s demand 
that we should realise our essential loneliness. The loneliness 
or isolation of the individual is a fundamental tenet with 
him. We may try to persuade ourselves by all kinds of con. 
ventions that we are not isolated and lonely. Such behaviow 
is merely self-deception. ‘ In the deepest and most im 
tant things of life we are unutterably alone.” It is only in 
an equivocal sense that we can be said to share our experi- 
ences with others, especially the great and important th 
such as life and death. If we can share them with others 
they are not fully ours, and we are not experiencing life in its 
fullest sense. 

This loneliness is really a form of our existence. As Rilke 
Says, it is not something that we choose or leave. It is 
naturally imposed upon us, and must be distinguished from 
the self-imposed loneliness of the ‘‘ beautiful ” or “ lonely” 
soul, who thinks no one else can understand him properly, 
It does not imply a morbid preoccupation with oneself, but 
should lead to honest self-development and a respect for the 
personality of others. But most of all it should bitsy about 
an unwillingness to avoid facing directly and personally the 
difficult problems of life by a precipitate acquiescence in 
some form of conventional solution. For it is in convention 
that Rilke sees the great enemy of fresh and spontaneous life, 
and it is on that account that he dwells too emphatically, 
perhaps, on the essential loneliness of the individual. The 
individual must work personally at his own life, that is, at his 
development. The need of most people is to deepen and 
widen their sense of life, to be genuinely in contact with it, 
and so long as they. live by convention, true contact is 
impossible. The individual must go into himself, unite 
childhood and youth and manhood together, and at the same 
time broaden his field of experience. It is not by repeatedly 
treading the same familiar round that development is 
achieved. 


“* If it were possible for us to see beyond the range of 
our knowledge, perhaps we should endure our sorrows 
with more confidence than our joys. For those sorrows 
are the moments when something new and unknown 
has entered into us. . . . What is familiar and trusted 
is taken from us for the moment; we are in a state of 
transition where we cannot rest, and so the sorrow also 
passes away. What is new has entered into our heart, 
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into its inmost chamber and is no longer there; it has 
passed into the blood . . . one might easily believe 
that nothing had happened and yet we have been 
changed, just as a house is changed into which a visitor 
has come.” 


That is the truest form of change ; a change in one’s inmost 
being brought about not by any rare or extravagant experi- 
ence—that is not the meaning of “‘ new and unknown ”—but 
by the simple acceptance to the fullest extent of the experi- 
ences that daily life offers. We are to let those experiences 
pass through us, and not to attempt to divert them round us 
or merely to survey and ponder them in speculative fashion. 
They are to be felt, felt along the blood, as Wordsworth says, 
for only in that way can they really enter into us. 

The same principle of the necessity of personal experiences 
guides Rilke in his reply to certain questions about life which 
his young correspondent put to him. Youth in the first years 








of reflexion expects quick and convincing answers from its 
teachers about the problems and mysteries of life and death, 
gx and love, with which it is often confronted. To such 
questions Rilke replies, “‘ first of all have patience ; live ina 
tranquil and earnest manner through your development. 
You will disturb it in the most violent manner if you look 
outwards and expect answers from outside to questions 
which perhaps only the most secret feelings in your calmest 
hours can answer.” And later recurring to the same topic, 
to youth’s impatient demand for answers about the most 
difficult and deepest matters in life, he writes these fresh and 
suggestive words. 


‘* You are so young and at the very beginning of 
everything that I must beg you, as earnestly as I can to 
be patient towards all the unsolved problems in your 
heart and to try to care for the questions themselves as 
if they were closed chambers or books written in a foreign 
language. Do not search now for the answers which 
could not be given to you, because you could not live 
them, and the important thing is to live everything. At 
present live the questions and perhaps little by little, 
almost unconsciously you will at some distant date enter 
into and live the answers.” 


Difficult words at first sight, and most difficult for youth to 
hear and carry out, yet how much vague philosophising, how 
much agnostic indifference might be avoided by bearing them 
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in mind. What Rilke seems to mean is that all thog 
“‘ obstinate questionings ” about the problems of life are tp 
be kept with us in our consciousness: that we are to liye 
feeling that there are such problems and that answers ty 
them may be attainable. Those questionings are our most 
intimate and earnest experiences and they must be faced in 
an earnest manner. Readymade answers to them draw 
from others or from books are idle. They are not real in the 
same sense as the questions which have proceeded from ow 
consciousness. They have not come to us out of our om 
experience, though our experience may in time verify them 
for us. Such verification is accidental ; we have not really 
lived it ; we have only recognised it. But it is also possible 
that a definitely expressed answer may not be so important 
as we imagine ; that it is more important, as Rilke says, to 
live the questions, to be consciously and continuously aware 
that there are these important things in the world. And in 
the end the answer to them will be found in a living relation- 
ship to them—that is the true solution—rather than in verbal 
profession of some neat philosophic formula. 

In the same spirit Rilke discusses his correspondent’s loss 
of belief in God. The question of belief in any form of 
revealed religion does not arise in these letters, but it is clear 
enough that Rilke’s way of life was completely detached from 
any ecclesiastical creed. He must have viewed the general 
teaching of the Church as being too liable to enmesh the 
individual in one or other of those nets of convention which 
he was most anxious to get rid of in order to secure greater 
reality of life. His conviction of the individual’s loneliness 
and of the loneliness of his experience was altogether opposed 
to Christian teaching. If he is so independent or tacitly 
critical of ecclesiastical Christianity it is because it is so easily 
possible to become too much at ease in Zion. No Stoic ever 
made greater demands of the individual than Rilke. He 
cannot believe that any angel or comforter can come to man 
from heaven in the hours of his greatest loneliness or despair, 
and he has given memorable utterance to that conviction in 
a poem about Jesus in Gethsemane. The unforgivable sin in 
his eyes is to forsake or lose oneself. His religion, if one can 
call it such, is one of direct personal relationship with God; 
the quest and finding of God in any moment of experience s0 
that every moment may bring with it a vivid sense of reality 
or of the presence of God. Nothing is more characteristic of 
his earnest desire for reality than what he writes about the 
nature of God in human experience. It must be remembered 
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that here he is trying to help his correspondent and is not 
defining his own position. 


* Tf you can no longer believe in God, ask yourself if 
ou have really lost him. Is it not more likely that you 
a never possessed him? Do you think it possible 
that anyone who really possessed him, could lose him 
as if he were a small stone, or do you think that anyone 
who possessed him could be lost by him . . . and if it 
frightens you to think that he does not exist now at this 
moment when we are talking of him, how can you be 
justified in missing him, who never existed, as if he had 
disappeared, and in looking for him as though he were 
lost.”” 


AGod whom we take over from our parents or from others 
sno reality for us. We must acquire our own knowledge of 
him, build up our own conviction of his existence and 
experience him by using him. Only then is he real. “ Is it 
possible,”’ asks Malte Laurids Brigge, “* to believe that one 
an have a God without using him?” And if we use him, 
must he not be quite different by our personal usage from 
myone élse’s God? It is impossible to share him with 
mother in any but a superficial sense. And Rilke suggests 
to his correspondent that if he cannot find and experience 
God here and now, he might regard him as one who is coming 
into existence, who requires all our efforts to attain existence, 
our co-operation one might say ; he will be the final fruit of 
that tree on which we are the leaves. ‘‘ We may never 
experience him any more than our ancestors can experience 
is, and yet they live on in us.” Such a God is not a personal 
being in any sense that we can understand. He is a symbol 
of belief in the reality of the spirit, and of the spiritual pro- 
gress of the world that is coming to pass. This is not Rilke’s 
conception of God, but there is nothing in what he says 
inconsistent with his own conviction. 

These letters do not aim at being a complete guide to life. 
There is much in them that is personal and refers to the needs 
of a particular moment, though Rilke’s poetical genius 
generally gives his advice a wider significance. They are 
ispiriting and illuminating rather than original. Their 
great value lies in their insistence on the necessity of a true 
relationship to life in a world overlaid with elaborate appur- 
tenances and widespread conventions. They are specially 
valuable to all those—and they are many—who may be 
drawn away by intellectual or artistic interests from direct 
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contact with the simple facts of life; who may find in the 
end, as Michelet confessed, that they have mistaken their 
particular intellectual or artistic pursuit for life. In this 
respect there is something of the free and fresh Hellenic 
spirit in them. The Hellenic attitude to life has the natural 
freshness of a first experience of the world. The attitude of 
Rilke had the freshness of a genuine conversion, a turni 
away from traditions and conventions to make all thin 
new by an effort of will. His standpoint is admirably illus. 
trated by his thoughts on first arriving in Rome. The 
immense preoccupation of visitors with the ruins of the past, 
the way in which some people lived off the antiquities, “ the 
lifeless and melancholy Museum atmosphere, the exaggerated 
appreciation of all these distorted and ruined things, which 
are really nothing but the accidental remains of another time 
and life which is not and cannot be ours,”’ astonished and 
depressed him. Such things divert the mind from the more 
immediate and living experience of beauty which is to be 
found everywhere and not in some particularly favoured 
spot. The beauty of Rome lay for Rilke “ in the living rush 
and sound of water in the city ; in the vastness of her starry 
nights, in the softness of her winds; in her gardens and in 
those noble flights of steps that were like waterfalls.” In 
such things the eternal truly manifests itself and not in the 
abundance of restored antiquities. ‘‘ Only gradually does 
one learn to know the few things in which abide the eternal, 
which one can love, and the loneliness which one can share,” 
Rilke was profoundly mistrustful of literary and artistic 
criticism. ‘“‘ Things are not so easy of comprehension or 
explanation as people would have us believe.’’ And nowhere 
more than in Rome with its countless galleries of painting 
and sculpture, is it so easy to fall into an unreal appreciation 
of such things, based upon other people’s judgments, to be 
persuaded into seeing beauty where it is not really felt. 
‘* Works of art,” he writes, ‘are mysterious existences whose 
life endures close beside ours which passes away . . . they 
are of an unutterable loneliness ; only love can understand 
and hold them fast and be just towards them.” They are 
like living individuals, resting on loneliness and must be 
understood, and a right relationship be established through 
love rather than criticism. Love is for Rilke the one way 
of understanding the world. He has much to say about it, 
and carefully distinguishes between love as it is ordinarily 
understood, the love of man and woman, and “ the more 
excellent way ” of love which he believes should be the 
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highest and truest relationship possible between individuals. 
This right relationship he held to be the hardest of all things 
to achieve, something to work for rather than to achieve ; 
for we have yet to accustom ourselves to this conception of 
love. And because his correspondent is young and because 
the young are so ready to give their love, he dwells at length 
upon both aspects of love but especially upon that love which 
aims at a truer relationship between individuals than exists 
at present. All hasty or premature giving of oneself, the 
desire to share oneself with others, whether it is in marriage 
or in the large sphere of social life, in too many cases only 
brings disillusionment and disgust. What else can be 
ected when the young and immature surrender themselves 
haphazard to their instincts ? Self-surrender and participa- 
tion in the truest sense are not for the young, are perhaps the 
last or final stage of development for which human life is at 
present barely adequate. This power of love between human 
beings is ‘“‘ a chance for the individual to ripen, to become 
something in himself, to become a world in himself for the 
sake of another.” It is not a selfish preoccupation with 
oneself: it is respect for oneself, the making something of 
oneself in order to be able to love. There are too many 
incomplete and disordered existences : there must always be 
many such ; and it is not by the union of incomplete and 
il-matched beings that the spiritual good of the world can 
be advanced. Those who have the impulse to love, must 
learn slowly and laboriously from life how they can love, that 
is how they can give; and they must also have something 
togive. If we are isolated or lonely beings, as Rilke contends 
we are, then it is on the basis of this isolation that we must 
fully develop ourselves to understand first ourselves and then 
others, to enter into a true relationship with them, to work 
gradually towards that “ love which consists in two isolated 
orlonely beings protecting, limiting and greeting eachother.” 
And it is not only between human beings that this relation- 
ship should be aimed at: it may deepen our experience of 
the world of nature, animate and inanimate. 
__ This belief that the final and truest relationship between 
individuals is one of love, shows that Rilke’s standpoint is 
_ free of intellectualism. It rests upon the heart rather 
an the head. In one of the Stories of God! Rilke tells how a 
longing came over God “ to dwell in the hearts of men and 
no longer to move through the clear, cold wakefulness of 
their brains.’? And in a predominantly scientific and intel- 


1 Stories of God, Faber, 1982. 
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lectual age when youth can be so easily victimised by the 
so-called scientific spirit, it is helpful to plead the claims of 
the heart in the interpretation of experience. That is one of 
the functions of a poet, and much of the poet’s feeling for the 
heart and imagination has passed into the prose of these 
letters and given them a peculiar power of appeal. It is no 
question of giving or receiving proofs. Rilke would haye 
shrunk from the idea that a fixed way of life could be drawy 
up from these letters, That is something which the individual 
must develop for himself. They are rather suggestions about 
the approach to life for those who like his correspondent have 
certain proclivities but no fixed orientation ; who have lost 
religious belief in the ordinary sense but regard life as 
valuable and serious and difficult ; who want to bring their 
inner and outer life into harmony. And for those who haye 
religious faith there is much in the letters that may help to 
give more reality and significance to the experiences of each 
day, to suggest new possibilities of development and tran- 
sition. But forall alike patience and simplicity are necessary. 
The meaning of life can only be experienced by living, and 
the years of learning in so difficult a subject must be many 
and long. It is a process of growth and progress which comes 
from the depth of our being ; it is a giving of form to ourselves, 
and is the sphere in which we can show ourselves artistic, both 
in comprehension and creation, His correspondent wished 
to become a poet, to take his place in the artistic world, 
Rilke tries to show him a more excellent way. “ To be an 
artist is not to calculate and count: it is to ripen like the 
tree which does not urge on its sap, but stands through the 
storms of spring, confident and free from all fear that the 
summer may not come after all.” 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK, 
Professor of the History of Religion, Harvard University. 


Wen Matthew Arnold once spoke of religion as being 
morality tinged with emotion, he gave a definition which 
must be regarded as a part of the history of religion and not 
asa valid interpretation, for it reflects a particular phase of 
thought, marked by a great self-consciousness, a profound 
idea of the importance of conduct, and an overwhelming 
assurance of the immense advance of the present over the 
past. In Arnold it was in a measure qualified, for he was a 
poet and an uneasy spirit hovering 


between two worlds 
One dead, one powerless to be born. 


To us the definition appears much too narrow. The term 
rligion must be regarded as embracing all the thought and 
language and action which man directs towards the unknown 
forces around him. It includes those proceedings and 
attitudes which can technically be classified as magical rather 
than religious; it includes much which later ripens into 
philosophy and science. It covers both that which is 
traditional and conventional and also that which is in revolt 
against tradition and convention. Its history is the history 
of the human spirit in its relations with everything outside 
itself which it conceives as not merely material and fully 
understood—in its relations also with itself as conceived from 
an angle of non-rational interpretation. 

_ It is natural that there should be a considerable interest 
in the history of this relationship as a whole. It has formed 
astrand running through human life from the earliest times 
of which we have knowledge down to our own days, and it has 
605 
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during most of that evolution seemed to very many a matte 
of more importance than their relationship with what was 
knowable and palpable. It has in various ages and climes 
caused men to forsake the obvious good of the moment for 
some god or dream or devil. We cannot understand ordin 
secular history without following the course of this stran 
alien element. We certainly cannot understand the Easter 
and primitive peoples with whose activities we are necessarily 
in a thousand ways concerned without penetrating in some 
measure into their thinking on this central matter, without 
realising as far as we are able those values which mean much 
to them and seem to us queer and irrational ; for religion is 
not merely a thing of dogma, but the ultimate expression of 
social solidarity in any society which is not highly sophisti- 
cated. 

There is thus a practical interest and importance in the 
study of the history of religion. It cannot be dismissed asa 
resurrection of relics in the way in which a French deputy 
once spoke of the appropriation for the French School at 
Athens as money for the digging of truffles. At the same time 
I am wishing to speak of it here rather as it presents itself as 
a subject of inherent importance from a general cultural 
standpoint. As such it has already obtained a considerable 
success. When the first edition of Sir James Frazer’s Golden 
Bough appeared in its modest two volumes it sold very 
slowly ; it is said that only two hundred copies were 
bought in three years. Hardly twenty years later the twelve- 
volume banyan into which the bough grew, came to enjoy 4 
wide circulation, and is generally regarded as one of the most 
significant and influential publications of our time. 

How are we to pay proper attention to this ? A pheno- 
menon of such extent and complication is now beyond the 
range and control of any one man, even if he has no occupa- 
tion in life other than to follow it. What should be the goal 
of the average man who is reasonably interested and desires 
to be reasonably informed ? Well, he must seek to have 
some knowledge of the main types of religion which have 
developed, and I think that he would do well to seek to 
understand some one variety of primitive religion and some 
one type of the great developed religions other than Chris- 
tianity. 

To take first the matter of primitive religion, it is very 
much to be wished that those who would know of it should 
occupy themselves with some variety in particular. There is 
a great danger of the acquisition of a sort of general accumu- 
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lation of ideas and facts about primitive religion as though 
itconstituted something in the nature of a system and formed 
an entity like Judaism or Christianity or Buddhism. Each 
ple or group of peoples must be taken by itself, for it has 
an individuality and a character which is all its own. If you 
can go on and study various such peoples or groups, you will 
fnd much that they have in common, much that you can 
redicate of primitive religion in general—as for the matter 
of that of religion in general. But this should come second. 
It is much better to have read the account of an Indian tribe 
in the reports of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Smithsonian 
Institute, or Best’s description of the Maoris or Malinowski’s 
story of his stay with the Trobriand Islanders than to have 
gone right through the twelve volumes of the Golden Bough, 
and to come away with a general impression that man is 
unwise and curiously planned. A fact is a holy thing, and 
its life should never be laid down on the altar of a generalisa- 
tion. We have had these generalisations in plenty, and they 
have worked havoc. The key to all religions and to all 
mythologies has been sought in various theories—in an 
emphasis on the worship of ancestors, or on the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, or on the worship of inanimate and even 
artificial objects charged with power, or on the kinship of 
certain social units with animals or plants called totems, or 
again in the interpretation of all phenomena in terms of 
mana, the obscure magical force present in various objects, 
or again in the henotheistic ideas reported as held among 
quite undeveloped tribes. Each time the key has opened 
certain doors, but no amount of filing has enabled it to open 
alldoors. Each time the attempt has shown a naif assump- 
tion, characteristic of the ancients and excusable in them, 
that the universe and the facts of life are ultimately sus- 
ceptible of a simple explanation. But the universe and the 
facts of life are stubborn and recalcitrant and the quest for 
simple explanations is doomed to failure. No big thing is so 
to be explained. There is no single and simple origin of 
tragedy or of sacrifice or of funerary ritual. Life does not 
happen like that. If any domain of the history of man and 
of his thought seems to us quite straightforward, we may be 
fairly certain that we are ill-informed about it or view it from 
a partisan standpoint. 

Any primitive religion is of peculiar value as a subject of 
study. It is not wholly static; its practices change slowly 
and imperceptibly, and even the ideas involved are liable to 
modification. Nevertheless, it is relatively static, and it has 
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no history in the ordinary sense of the word. While there ap 
occasional examples of remarkable genealogical memory, and 
a general concept of an imaginary past of a somewhat ideal 
character, for the most part the time before three or at best 
five generations is the time to which the memory of may 
runneth not. Primitives generally think in terms on the one 
hand of the time which is immediately remembered, on the 
other of the idealised Early Times which had none of the 
limitations of known conditions, no death, no decay, no 
barrier between man and the universe. Except where the 
have a tradition of a migration, they conceive of ordinary lik 
as something in which no very decisive changes other than 
the coming of white men have happened. This gives to 
primitive religion a particular value as a field of study. hh 
it, just as in art or in music, a moment has been seized and 
immortalised for you, as a bee isin amber. You are dealing 
with the raw material of human nature up against primary 
needs, with the instinctive reaction provoked by the desire 
for survival and self-preservation and the desire for vigorous 
self-expression upon the stage of the universe. You see these 
emotions, as Vergil saw them in the little state of his bees, 
You see them and you marvel at the similarity between what 
you see there and in the cultivated and self-conscious society 
around you; you feel once more that there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

And then you will naturally wish to turn to one or other 
of the religions which have a history, and a history whichis 
remembered and significant. You know something of such 
religions in Judaism and in Christianity, but you will wish 
to know a little of some analogue or analogues. These 
religions are quite different, but they in their turn havea 
character which recurs in the different forms. Primitive 
religions are above all the affair of the community and the 
product of society in general. These religions, on the other 
hand, are the products of notable individualism. They have 
started in a revolt from the practice and beliefs of the society 
around the founder. Zarathustra, Gotama the Buddha, 
Jesus, Mohammed, all broke with tradition—not, as we shall 
see, as completely as appeared at the time—but they madea 
deliberate new start. What they created crystallised in 
forms of peculiar hardness (because what they taught was 
done by their followers on the basis of a definite theory, and 
was not a matter of practice with somewhat nebulous theory) 
and the bold heresy of one age became the iron orthodoxy of 
a successor, but even so there remained the germ of independ- 
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recisely because the emphasis was on the underlying ideas. 
In these religions we can study what is of ever fresh 
interest—the relationship of individualism and tradition, of 
faith and background. Each of these new movements 
depended for its success on the adhesion of ordinary men to 
the prophet’s standard. We want to know what attracted 
them, how much of their previous mental furniture they 
retained, how fully they grasped the change of heart which 
adhesion should imply. The problems which thus arise in 
connection with Christianity and Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism are of great and vital importance. Each convert 
brought a point of view of which something remained ; each 
had certain ways of approach to the mystery around him 
which he kept as survivals from that in which he was reared. 
If we are to understand what happened, we must make it our 
business to discover things about him which he never himself 
fully realised. 
All this involves both the difficulty and the fascinating 
interest of trying to get under the skin of other men, the 
effort to think black. To very many of us this is an appeal 
which is in itself sufficient, if we feel that, as Goethe said, 
man is born not to find a solution of the problems of the 
universe but to seek to find what is the bearing of the 
roblems and to keep himself within the limits of that which 
he can envisage. At the same time, it is desirable to consider 
what the bearing of these studies is for all in whom the 
religious instinct is strong and who cannot be satisfied without 
some spiritual interpretation of what is around them. 
Such men certainly cannot close their eyes to these issues. 
In the last century the conflict of science and religion bulked 
large in men’s minds, and the reasons for doubt appeared to 
lie in the findings of the natural sciences. The fossils showed 
that Genesis could not be taken as literal history, and for 
any doctrine which depended on a belief in the verbal 
inspiration of Holy Scripture this was a matter of life and 
death. To-day the issues are quite different. Religion has 
been able to make its terms with the results of physical and 
biological inquiry. The questions of the moment arise for 
the most part either out of psycho-analytic study or out of 
the history of religions. It is easy to see how the latter has 
come to the fore. The essential fact is the demonstration 
that much which had been regarded as Christian and unique 
is very widespread, and the conclusion is drawn that it is no 
better than a survival of early crudities which humanity 
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should have outgrown. So, for example, instances of Virgin 
Births are accumulated, and we are told with a sombre 
exultation of all the many tribes which eat their god or haye 
a baptism or confess their sins in a solemn way. 

I think that it is important to realise that this is not 
merely the polemic of advocates determined to make a cage 
and prepared to use any and every means of damaging a 
hated enemy. There is an underlying attitude of sincere 
conviction. It is an attitude which individuals honestly and 
sometimes unwillingly find forced upon them. A friend once 
described to me how he had read in these things. He started 
with strong religious beliefs of an old type. As he went on 
with his reading, as the parallels grew and grew, he could not 
resist the inference that the Christian tradition was simply 
one of a number of things outworn, useful no doubt in the 
childhood of the race but needing now only a courteous dis- 
missal. 

What are men of religious instincts to make of all this? 
One thing they must not do. They must not adopt a stand- 
point of professional apologetic, as though they were 
attorneys briefed to refute a case and ready to pounce on 
small slips of detail or procedure to nonsuit their adversaries, 
In matters of the spirit such work always carries within itself 
the seeds of its destruction. Anything so built is built on 
sand, even if it be the best sand. Religion can survive only 
if it deserves to survive. Those who are inclined to think 
that it does deserve to survive must in honest and dis- 

assionate endeavour see the position as it is. They must, as 

lato says, follow the argument, like a wind, and go which 
way it goes. They must for nothing in this world, and for no 
hope of any other, sacrifice that intellectual honesty which is 
man’s last possession. 

Certain considerations may be suggested to help in 
forming an opinion. In the first place, we cannot in the 
nature of things expect the outward forms in which religion 
expresses itself or even many of the inward forms to differ 
widely in different beliefs. At a crucial juncture in John 
Buchan’s story, The Thirty-Nine Steps, it appears that a spy 
of genius has in the disguise of the First Lord of the a 
been present at a conclave in July 1914 at which the Briti 
naval dispositions were revealed. He has a marvellous 
memory, and it is to be presumed that he will remember 
perfectly what he has heard. One of those present asks 
whether the plans can be changed. He receives the answer 
that they cannot unless the English coastline can be. So it 
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is here. The coastline is the same. In spite of all the 
differences of race and land, the soul of man has many 
curiously recurrent characteristics. It has the instinct of 
self-preservation—in face of all dangers real and imaginary, 
objective and subjective ; the instinct of social solidarity 
and conservatism which serves the first end and is also in a 
large measure an end in itself ; that queer faculty, which we 
eall conscience, which enables a man to stand for a moment 
outside the self and to pass judgment on its conduct ; and 
again a positive desire for self-expression and for the making 
of vigorous displays before fellow-men and before the 
universe. 

Again the core of the matter is, as we have seen, a relation 
with the uncharted area around, be it larger or smaller, be it 
mapped in some definite way or not. We could imagine that 
relation being one of pure fatalistic acceptance, and this we 
sometimes find. That attitude is, however, one which can 
come only as the result of a definite speculative consideration, 
and it is most emphatically not a popular and natural 
position. The normal human instinct is to assume that 
the unknown factors around him operate in a personal 
manner, with personal volition and personal traits—that 
they can be angered and again that they can be appeased or 
tricked or bought or influenced. Man feels that he must 
somehow be able to do something about it and not fold his 
hands. This doing something is the essential factor of 
worship. Worship in all.its early forms and in many of its 
developed forms is not the showing of a proper attitude or 
spirit, but a transaction and at times a process. Now the 
range of possibilities in this mode of action is naturally very 
limited. You can eat and drink together, and suppose that 
the deity is eating with you and so to speak taking your salt, 
and therefore put on a basis of friendly relations with you 
which will make hostile behaviour on his part improper and 
unlikely ; you can wash yourself and remove supposed 
pollutions from your flesh, and you believe, from your inner 
self ; you can anoint yourself, either as part of the cleansing 
process or to convey new virtues into yourself; you can 
touch a holy object or person in the hope that some of the 
holiness will pass into you and strengthen you in every way ; 
you can prostrate yourself in humility or penitence and do 
this and other similar things in the hope of exciting the 
commiseration of the deity concerned, just as the defendant 
before a Greek or Roman jury put on old clothes in order to 
work upon their feelings ; you can hold processions, to purify 
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an area or to show forth a corporate emotion which wil] 
perhaps in some way be your contribution to the success of 
what is at stake ; you can offer the fruits of the earth or your 
hair or your firstborn or even yourself as the price which hag 
to be paid for the granting of individual or collective wishes, 
There are not many other possibilities. 

It is so likewise with your thoughts and imaginings about 
the supernatural, with all that goes to make mythology, 
Just as you feel the need for action in relation to the unknown, 
so also natural curiosity prompts the asking and answering 
of questions about it. So myths arise to explain how the 
world assumed its present shape, why man is as he is, why he 
ages and dies, what the end of his existence will be. It is not 
surprising that there is a large common element in the 
answers. Further, there is inevitably much sameness in the 
stories which give reasons for social and religious customs, 

It is, therefore, not remarkable that there is so much 
common ground in religions. This leads us to another point. 
The interest of religion lies largely not in the raw material 
with which it operates, but in the result which it achieves, 
Some of the best and some of the worst buildings are con- 
structed out of the same materials, and, as the well-known 
saying has it, the performance of a symphony is no more 
than the scraping of horses’ tails on cats’ bowels. The 
essential and ultimate values lie not in the components, but 
in the composition. It may or may not be that the nobler 
aspirations of man are but the sublimation of his primary 
impulses ; but if they are, their interest lies precisely in the 
sublimation. We see this originality of the un-original above 
all in the great founders of religions. It is well known that 
it is possible to take the Synoptic Gospels and to find 
Rabbinic parallels for nearly all the moral teaching of Jesus, 
for his teaching of the Fatherhood of God and of the attitude 
which man should take to God and to man. And yet the 
way in which all this was presented made it effective as the 
pre-existent elements had never been. Judaism itself started 
from something which is indistinguishable from the religion 
of the other Semites, with the sacred trees and stones, the 
priestly and prophetic families, the oath-sacrifices and the 
like. Yet the movement represented by the canonical 
prophets infused an altogether new spirit into the tradition 
and transformed a national cult into a world religion. We 
have spoken earlier of parallels for the doctrine that Christ’s 
body and blood are consumed in the Eucharist. They are 
undeniable. But we have always to ask whether these 
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analogies have ever produced anything of the same atmo- 
sphere and life. When you have classified a phenomenon, 
you have not explained it ; certainly you have not explained 








it away. 

There is, therefore, good reason for holding that the 
similarity of the forms taken by the religious consciousness 
does not necessarily invalidate its claims to be heard. We 
may now consider whether there are not some conclusions of 
apositive kind to be drawn from a wide view of the religious 
history of mankind. I think there are some. From this 
standpoint it does appear that the religious instinct has a 
remarkable vitality, that, while choosing various garments, 
itis in a way independent of those garments. It strengthens 
us in some sort of belief, however untheological, in the 
communion of saints. You cannot read such a book as 
Westermarck’s The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas without being deeply impressed by the continuity of 
the virtues in human history. You cannot, of course, read 
it without becoming aware of the extent to which the details 
of ethical codes vary in different ages and climes, and are a 
product of particular forms of social structure and of par- 
ticular forms of fear and ignorance. You may regard the 
checks which are so commonly placed on the sexual instinct 
as explicable from physiological and ritual considerations. 
But you cannot deny that you find them in some shape 
almost everywhere. And, what is more important, you find 
the same generosity, the same hospitality, the same truthful- 
ness, the same respect for legitimate authority held in honour 
over the world. 

Furthermore, you will find in the whole story a notable 
measure of continuity in general. The prophetic innovators 
of whom we have spoken have nearly all proved to come not 
to destroy but to fulfil. The movements which sprang from 
their teaching have nearly all conserved the values which 
existed in the traditions with which they broke. The early 
Christian Church was forced into a break with Judaism, but 
itsoon found a place, and a place of pride for the Old Testa- 
ment as reinterpreted by itself; it was in apparently irre- 
concilable enmity with Greco-Roman paganism, but it 
discovered a very important use for the philosophy which 
was the finest flower of that paganism. 

Should not this give to men of religious feeling a more 
confident attitude towards the future ? Traditional theology 
is at the moment challenged as it never was before. Its 
opponents do not and in honesty cannot make the con- 
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cessions which to a Hume or to a Huxley seemed obviously 
admissible. They look now to complete success within g 
measurable span of years. The critics of Christianity some 
times offer to us something to take its place—the sense of the 
dignity of man himself, the unassailable worth of his real self, 


Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


But even this is not sure ground. As Mr Philip S. Richards 
says in his able and charming work, Belief in Man, “ The 
question is no longer whether we can believe in God, but 
whether, and in what sense, we can retain our belief in man.” 

The traditional forms and teachings have in truth 
received very deadly blows. It is possible to maintain the 
unbending supernaturalism of the Catholic Church frankly 
as a thing revealed to man from without and resting on a 
divine gift of faith. Here it is all or nothing ; one concession 
would invalidate everything, for it is of the essence of the 
system that reason is the handmaid of faith, concerned to 
study and understand what is given to it by faith. This 
majestic structure is likely to have a very long life as it 
stands ; if I were to have a chance of seeing the world in 
2432, by the time machine of H. G. Wells or some similar 
device, I should confidently expect to find the Latin Mass 
being said with the same gestures and dogmatic theology 
being taught according to the principles of St Thomas 
Aquinas. The uncompromising nature of Catholicism, its 
perfect because unconscious correspondence to the needs and 
aspirations of ordinary humanity, its very otherness are its 
guarantee of survival. Protestantism is in a very different 
position. Its basic theory, that it represents a return to the 
Gospel or to the primitive church, has not stood investiga- 
tion, and it is from its very nature, from its championship of 
individual judgment, unable to oppose a fiat of authority to 
the findings of scholarship. It has to stand before the world 
absolutely on its own merits, as a frank and deliberate com- 
promise between tradition, or, if you prefer it, revelation and 
reason ; and when you make such a compromise you cannot 
cry, Stop. 

Does this mean that what we have known as the charac- 
teristic religion of the Anglo-Saxon race is doomed to 
extinction ? I do not think so. The very fact that it has 
lived on as something which has not hesitated to correct 
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what it has regarded as the mistakes of tradition, however 

holy, means that it has pinned its reliance on the essential 
religious instinct. It has been and is ready to gamble on 
this. Now the religious instinct is, as we have seen, possessed 
of a life which is independent of its forms. It is in the last 
resort a recognition that there is something other than man 
in the universe. It does not understand what that some- 
thing other is ; if it did understand fully, then it would cease 
to be religious in any sense which we could historically 
recognise. It is an emotion which in many of us is in a sense 
alittle grudging and reluctant, because its acceptance implies 
admission of a certain defeat ; we have struggled with reality 
and confessed ourselves beaten at a point. We have yearned 
for a nice neat universe with clear-cut edges and nothing 
over the rim of the horizon. And then the disturbing facts 
have come, like the irritating exceptions which spoil the 
tidiness of so many a law or result attained by long research. 
We may perhaps pass from this to an attitude of unreluctant 
reverence such as we find in the writings of Einstein on 
general matters. And ultimately for a large proportion of 
humanity some corporate expression of this will probably 
prove necessary. 

In any case, we must not be in a hurry. An ancient 
definition made theology the end of philosophy; it is 
certainly not something to be reached in its early stages. 
Even St Paul, with all his definiteness of creed, said: ‘* For 
we know in part, and we prophesy in part.” 

To some it is given to lead new movements or to follow 
those who lead them; to others it is given to take up a 
position of fair and judicial expectation, to safeguard the 
values of the past without seeking to shut the doors upon the 
aspirations of the present or the possibilities of the future. 
It is not our business to discuss such questions as, Is Chris- 
tianity a final religion? To me at least the question itself 
seems presumptuous’; it means that we are closing our eyes 
to the lessons of the past. History has much to teach us, 
and not the least of its lessons is that which Josiah Royce 
stated so finely, ‘‘ The Christian religion is, thus far at least, 
man’s most impressive vision of salvation and his principal 
glimpse of the home-land of the spirit.” 


ARTHUR D. NOCK. 


Harvarp UNIversIry. 

















SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirt. 


Durine the past six months no fewer than six veteran scholars have 
died, all of whom made rich contributions to theological research in 
various departments. Professor A. H. Sayce’s work lay for the most 
part in Oriental philology and archeology ; his high reputation was 
further gained by investigations of a pioneering nature into the 
religions of Babylon and Egypt as well as into problems such as that 
of the Hittites. But, having served on the Committee for revising 
the Authorized Version, he naturally touched Old Testament criticism, 
chiefly by way of modifying or controverting what he regarded as 
ultra-literary views held by the Graf-Wellhausen school. His auto- 
biography, which was published some years ago, gives a singularly 
attractive sketch of more than academic life at Oxford and elsewhere 
during the past sixty years. Dean Armitage Robinson, on the other 
hand, belonged to the great Cambridge line of scholars, whose interests 
lay principally in the New Testament and patristic studies. In 
addition to serving as Professor of Divinity in his own University, he 
was for nine years Dean of Westminster, and did some work in the 
early history of the English Church. Yet his distinguished career, so 
far as theology goes, is marked by his edition of Ephesians as well as 
by his editions of new documents from the next period, and mono- 
graphs on Euthalius, Irenzeus, and Origen, amongst others. Professor 
J. H. Ropes represented the high traditions of Harvard University. 
He was a man of real culture as well as of learning ; in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1988, pp. 91-92) Professor von 
Dobschiitz pays a generous tribute to his personality. He concen- 
trated upon New Testament research, and will be remembered for his 
editions of the Epistle of James in the “ International Critical 
Commentary ” and of the Greek text of Acts in the “‘ Beginnings of 
Christianity ” series. Another notable American scholar, Dr A. C. 
McGiffert, was much more prolific as a writer than Dr Ropes. From 
his edition of Eusebius in the Ante-Nicene library he passed forward 
to write on the apostolic age, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Didaché, 
as well as to subjects like Luther and, finally, 4 History of Christian 
' 616 
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Thought, the second volume of which appeared just before his death. 
Dr McGiffert was not merely a leading figure in liberal theology as it 
developed in the United States, but a remarkably effective teacher. 
Hlis affinities were with his Berlin teacher Harnack, whereas Theodor 
Jahn, who has died at the ripe age of ninety-five, was the outstanding 
opponent of Harnack, although both collaborated in a standard 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers. Zahn’s researches into the Canon 
of the New Testament made every student his debtor. To the end he 
continued to pour out books, including commentaries, which are 
crammed with learning, usually of a more conservative type than is 
evident in the majority of his younger contemporaries. Principal 
George Galloway, of St Mary’s College in the University of St 
Andrews, belonged to the thin but vital line of philosophical theo- 
logians who have carried on the tradition so honourably set by 
Professor Flint. Perhaps his volumes upon The Philosophy of 
Religion and The Principles of Religious Development, together with 
his Baird lectures on The Idea of Immortality, represent his most 
lasting contributions to the subject. Few scholars were better 
equipped than Dr Galloway for dealing with the philosophical setting 
of religion, as every student knows who has taken the trouble to 
master any of his treatises. They cut right to the bone of the 
problem, with a weight of unobtrusive knowledge. 

In an essay recently contributed to the HispertT JOURNAL 
(April, 1925, p. 468f.), upon the question of finality in connection 
with Christianity, Dr Galloway noted that the personality of Christ 
marked ‘‘ the direct and purposive manifestation within the historic 
process of the transcendent and eternal ground of all spiritual life.” 
He viewed the problem not as one of “ a theological construction of 
Christ’s person,” but as one set by the existence of this Reality in an 
order of spiritual apprehension. Of late, there has been a tendency 
to revert to the theological problem, however, since that is bound up - 
with any affirmation of a final or absolute element in the Christian 
faith. In essence, it is raised by the challenging contentions of a book 
like Professor Maurice Goguel’s La Foi a la Résurrection de Jésus dans 
le Christianisme primitif (Paris, Leroux), an elaborate sequel to his 
recent life of Jesus. Professor Goguel recognizes the inspiring and 
distinctive force of faith in Christ as a heavenly being, tracing with 
insight and patience the various expressions of this as it evolved, 
down to Ignatius. At the same time, he will not allow the historical 
investigation to be mixed up with any preconceptions or ideas of faith 
in the interpreter. The resurrection of Jesus he regards as no more 
than a naive expression of faith on the part of the primitive disciples, 
who had retired in dismay to Galilee after their master’s death. The 
Jews had buried him. No more was ever heard of his corpse. But, 
recalling some of his words, such as Mark xiv. 62, they came to renew 
their confidence in his cause, believing that he must be with God. 
Rapturous visions followed, and from this outburst of indomitable 
trust came the contradictory traditions and unhistorical stories of the 
resurrection. The treatise gives a lucid account of some recent 
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criticism on the subject, accompanied by a radical effort to understanq 
the psychology of the early believers. Professor Goguel attaches little 
or no importance to the influence of mystery-cults in shaping or 
originating the New Testament belief (pp. 108f., 398f.). The point 
of departure, he considers, was the impression which Jesus seems to 
have made upon his followers in the course of his mission, and this 
produced “ un état d’ame d’ordre sentimental et émotif beaucoup plus 
que rationnel.”’ The resurrection-faith was the prolonging of what 
Jesus had taught about the final victory of his cause. This specula- 
tive reconstruction, Professor Goguel fears (p. viii.), will surprise and 
even shock some pious Christians. Yet he goes about his task in no 
iconoclastic spirit, and the hypothesis is worked out with sustained 
power. Some of the critical points in the argument are fresh, but the 
interest of the book lies in its attempt to explain the resurrection- 
faith from purely psychological data, independent of any objective 
facts. This is the subject of the third section (p. 391f.), in which 
the assumptions underlying the previous reconstruction are set forth, 
as the author ingeniously explains how the real resurrection was of 
the faith of the disciples, a feeble hope at first but acquiring somehow 
a consistency which became so intense that it manifested itself in “la 
forme explosive d’une vision” (p. 480). On the other hand, it is 
argued by Dr Anderson Scott, in Living Issues in the New Testament 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s.), that “‘ a movement which was not 
extinguished by the crucifixion had a vitality not to be produced bya 
visionary ” (p. 20). Dr Scott’s six thoughtful chapters are really a 
restatement of the view that the New Testament converges upon a 
belief in Jesus as the risen, divine Lord. 

Years ago M. Loisy, with penetration, declared in Autour d’un petit 
Livre that “ le probléme christologique est encore actuel.”” Whether 
or not he would still affirm this, it is true of the present day when the 
implications and limitations of the historical method in studying Jesus 
are becoming more and more realised by some who believe in a closer 
tie between the heavenly Christ and the earthly Jesus than Professor 
Goguel admits. Of late there has been a widespread recognition of 
this problem. Thus in The New Learning (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, London, 8s. 6d. net), a book of essays by various hands survey- 
ing the position of modern thought upon science, art, sociology, history, 
philosophy and theology, Dean W. R. Matthews, who writes on the 
two last-named topics, points out that the evolutionary view of 
nature compels a restatement of what orthodox Christianity means 
by the Incarnation as well as Creation. ‘‘ It is misleading to say that 
the Christian faith is a belief in the Incarnation, for it is not a doctrine 
which can be expressed solely in general terms. Its core and sub- 
stance is the affirmation that this particular life and character [i.e. of 
Jesus] is the supreme manifestation of the Being and Nature of God.” 
After acutely discussing the problem, he suggests that, since we must 
learn to think of personality in terms of activity, it would be well “to 
replace the idea of ‘ substance’ by that of ‘ act,’”’ the Incarnation 
being the harmony of two activities rather than the union of two 
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natures. A similar effort is made by Canon Quick in his Gospel of 
Divine Action (Nisbet, 5s.), a volume of stimulating lectures to the 

Comparing the two attitudes of inquiring man, that of 
jnowing and that of doing, he notes the corresponding emphases of 
faith, as it regards God revealing Himself through the works of nature 
or acting through these in history in order to accomplish His purpose. 
“Symbol ” is the keyword of the former attitude, ** instrument ” of 
the latter ; the Incarnation is the synthesis of both. This is the main 
thread of a richly-argued book, which touches several issues of 
theology in the present day. An article in the May number of The 
Eepository Times (pp. 342f.) illustrates Canon Quick’s position 
briefly. It is the same theme which is handled by Canon Brasnett in 
a striking book of metaphysical and religious speculation upon The 
Infinity of God (Longmans, 7s. 6d.). For various reasons some are 
shy, and more than shy, of the term “ infinite.” 

But Canon Brasnett knows better. The contention of his book is 
that the proper study of mankind is God, not man, that some concept 
of infinity is required by Christian theology, and that the religious 
consciousness evoked by Christ, the perfect Man, needs its object of 
worship to be infinite in love. Canon Quick stresses the two aspects 
of Reality as cause and reason, which correspond to the two attitudes 
reflected upon the whole by Hebraism and Hellenism respectively, and 
points to the synthesis of these in the religion of the Incarnation, whilst 
Canon Brasnett applies himself to the central issue raised by this syn- 
thesis, namely, the difficulty of combining finite limitations in the his- 
torical personality of Jesus with His expression of what may be termed 
areality beyond time and space. Though the treatment is occasionally 
abstruse, it is not more so than the subject demands. One attractive 
feature of the book is its mental freedom and its refusal to rest content 
with facile explanations. Within smaller compass, the same position 
is reflected in Mr A. E. Baker’s stimulating study of Jesus (Centenary 
Press, 7s. 6d.), which is designed for people of ordinary intelligence, 
rather than for the expert students to whom Canon Brasnett will 
appeal. Mr Baker’s aim has been to present an estimate of Jesus 
which is based upon historical research, and this has led him to the 
conviction that from the first Jesus was believed, and rightly believed, 
to be the Son of God in more than any merely Messianic sense. The 
result is a series of attractive chapters upon the spiritual appeal of the 
Lord’s life and personality. Once more, the same problem emerges 
in the posthumous Gifford lectures of Dr Séderblom upon The Living 
God (Oxford University Press, 18s.), although this book covers a wider 
ground. The opening part argues that personal religion precedes 
tribal. Such religion, as implying adoration and trust, pushes 
through magic (on which R. Allier’s paper in Etudes Théologiques et 
Religieuses, pp. 8-28, is good). Indeed, Dr Séderblom’s thesis at this 
point is in line with some recent movements of thought upon primitive 
religion, for not only does Mr Belknap, in a study of “‘ The Social 
Value of Dionysiac Ritual” (Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, cvi., 
p. 575f.), insist incidentally that magic is neither the sole nor the 
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most primitive source of religion, but Dr R. R. Marett’s recent 
Gifford lectures speak good words in favour of primitive man ag 
religious, although Dr Westermarck still maintains the old hypothesis 
that religion is the fruit of fear and terror before the unknown. After 
examining the phenomena of religion, which suggest a parallel between 
Buddhism and Christianity, both believing in One who mediates 
saving truth, the author claims that India and Israel are the real lands 
of living religion for the ancient world, though he does not overlook 
the revelation to the Greeks. As for Christianity, he views this 
living faith as pre-eminently bound up with belief in the Incarnation, 
and his examination of the complex of factors at this point is one of 
the most notable in the volume. It indicates once more the prevailing 
attention of contemporary theology to the Incarnation idea, as does 
the book of Moorhouse lectures by Dr P. A. Micklem, entitled Values 
of the Incarnation (S.P.C.K., 5s.), which contains studies of the Old 
Testament and of the primitive Church, with cogent suggestions upon 
the application of the idea to life. Both Dr Micklem and Mr Baker 
reveal a vital perception of the idea as central to Christianity, and both 
presuppose more than what Mr Leslie Weatherhead means when he 
says, “I believe that because of His perfect reaction to God and 
against sin He gradually attained consciousness that He was in a 
unique sense the Son of God.” This is from a highly interesting 
volume entitled His Life and Ours (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), which 
has much otherwise in common with the spirit of Mr Baker’s study. 
Mr Weatherhead offers picturesque and sometimes penetrating views 
of the significance attaching to Jesus as He lived and moved among 
men, a significance which is by no means exhausted, he argues. It 
is only on the surface that it appears irrelevant to connect these 
studies by modern scholars with The Two Treatises of Servetus on the 
Trinity (Harvard University Press, 14s.), now for the first time 
rendered into English. This is a most welcome volume. It is the 
work of Dr E. W. Wilbur, who has added the Dialogues upon the 
Trinity and the treatise upon the Righteousness of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Servetus, as Dr Wilbur shows in his excellent introduction, is over- 
flowing with devotion to Christ, and if he attacks the Trinity, it is 
not the truth but scholastic misrepresentations of that truth which 
seem to him to render it void. On the Incarnation Servetus is 
sound and eager. For him the centre of the Christian faith is the 
reality of Christ, and when he objects to the metaphysical term 
“ substance ” or hypostasis, it is for religious reasons. ‘I simply 
and candidly believe that this Jesus is the Curist, and is the Son of 
God . . . Ponder the four gospels, because you will not find one 
letter which does not speak of this faith.” So devout was Servetus 
that he usually printed the names ‘ Jesus’ and ‘ Christ’ in capital 
letters, and his devotion was not confined to words. As his editor 
points out, no one could “ read his little books and for a moment call 
him a Unitarian or even an Arian,” though he has some affinities with 
Sabellianism, or rather with the notion of the Trinity suggested by 
Ireneus and Tertullian. 
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To these scholars we may add Dr P. E. More, whose paper in 
Theology (March, p. 147f.) presents a brief but suggestive philosophy 
of faith in the Incarnation, such as his well-known books imply. 
God’s revelation in Christ, he argues, is analogous to the revelation 
which we may verify in nature and in man, but it is so different in 
kind as well as in degree, that, seen in the light of its tragic end on 
Calvary, it prompts him to write, “‘ Everything of Christian faith I 
can find adumbrated in the other great theistic religions of the world, 
everything except this,”’ the love of God unable to effect its ultimate 
purpose save “‘ by paying the price of self-surrender and voluntary 
suffering . . . Here, we have warrant to believe, something has been 
added to revelation which could not be reached by human inference ; 
a truth, which might be guessed indeed from Deutero-Isaiah, has 
broken suddenly as a miraculous fact into the smooth current of 
history.” Dr More’s allusion to the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is 
independently repeated by Professor Otto Eissfeldt of Halle in his 
study of Isaiah xl-lv (Ewpository Times, March, pp. 261-268). Is 
the Servant who is the hero of the songs in this section to be identified 
with a collective entity, viewed perhaps ideally, or with an individual ? 
Reviewing the evidence with patient care, Dr Eissfeldt comes to the 
conclusion that the collective theory is most suitable to the original 
meaning of the songs. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (1933, 
pp. 29-85), when discussing the Hebrew terms for grace or loving 
kindness, Professor Lofthouse notes how “ hesed ” is an attribute not 
only of the Lord but of men in their dealings with one another; and, in 
this connection, remarks that the Old Testament here has a word for 
some lusty modern champions of divine grace. ‘‘ The mind of God 
to men must be learnt from the most familiar movement of the mind 
of men to one another. God is not, as with Otto and Karl Barth, 
ganz anders ; if men would know how God acts} to them, in the O.T. 
view, let them think of the way in which they act to one another.” 
The content of Barthianism is worked out in a very independent 
fashion by Professor Bultmann in his collection of fifteen essays and 
reviews, entitled Glauben wnd Verstehen (Tiibingen, Mohr). He is 
mainly exercised,ever the philosophical aspects of the subject, so far 
as theology touches philosophy. Papers on christology and miracle 
are included, but apart from some pages upon the meaning of “‘ the 
Word of God ” in the Old Testament, the writer’s principal concern 
is with the New Testament, which he steadfastly reads in the light 
of a thoroughgoing eschatology ; although the closing essay does 
handle ‘‘ The significance of the Old Testament for Christian faith,” 
he insists (p. 884) that the New Testament interprets the Old eschato- 
logically, apparently forgetting that one favourite text of Jesus, “I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice,” does not seem to bear out his 
contention. And this is from Hosea, whose burden is “ hesed.” 
The New Testament essays in the volume are certainly pungent. But 
one of Bultmann’s (pp. 38-54) most instructive studies is an account 
of Karl Barth’s small book of lectures, delivered in 1924, upon Die 
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Auferstehung der Toten—really a survey of First Corinthians, in which 
it is argued that the theme of the fifteenth chapter dominates the 
whole epistle. Bultmann naturally takes exception to Barth's 


exegesis at several points, but he heartily agrees that the ruling idea of — 


Paul’s theology in this as in any other of his epistles is eschatological, 
The English reader will now be able to appreciate Barth’s teaching on 
the point, for the book has been issued in a useful English translation, 
The Resurrection of the Dead (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). He will 
also find in Dr McConnachie’s enthusiastic monograph on The Barthian 
Theology and the Man of To-day (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 4 
reasoned, admiring estimate of the services rendered by what the 
author calls this “‘ knightly theology ” to the cause of Christendom, 
Dr McConnachie wrote on the same subject two years ago, in his 
Significance of Karl Barth. The present study is a fuller discussion 
of the applications of Barthianism to contemporary thought and 
practice. The other side of the matter is represented by Dr W. F. 
Lofthouse’s study of the Crisis theology in the January number of the 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review, which is as critical of Barth’s 
exaggerations as Dr A. C. Bouquet shows himself in The Modern 
Churchman (March, p. 656f.) and in his book on Religious Experience, 
its Nature, Types, and Validity (Cambridge, Heffer, 3s.). The latter 
scholar is not unsympathetic with Barth’s aims, but he asks perti- 
nently if it would not be better, instead of insisting that man must 
merely obey a challenging revelation of God which thunders into his 
sinful, ignorant existence, to recognize that ‘‘ man, with all his wilful- 
ness, his many departures and perversions, his times of pride and 
rebellion, his errors, his titanism, is nevertheless the child of God, 
struggling upwards, divinely guided, feebly and sometimes blindly 
co-operating with his Maker, yet displaying even within his imperfect 
life much of the divine glory ? ”’ In other words, is the just emphasis 
upon revelation incompatible with the idea of an innate though 
partial power of responsiveness upon the part of man to the divine 
initiative, a responsiveness which is larger than acceptance of a Gift 
or Order? As Mr David Cairns indicates, in The Expository Times 
(March, p. 277f.), Brunner, at any rate, would accept this in 
principle. 

Dr Bouquet thinks that we are apt to regard Barth as “‘ more of a 
novelty than he really is ’—referring to his affinities with Luther as 
well as to contemporary theologians who are seeking also to re-think 
the essential category of revelation. One writer, in an unexpected 
quarter, notes this. It is in a discussion of the thirteenth-century 
Schoolman, Alexander of Hales, and his interpretation of Scripture. 
The Franciscan professor, it is pointed out by Dr R. S. Franks, 
developed an experientialism which anticipated Schleiermacher and 
even Ritschl by making theology less a science than an art, and 
propounding what amounts to a religious subjectivity. That is, he 
advocated an experiential basis for theology similar to that which is 
under attack to-day from Barth and his school. The paper is con- 
tributed to a delightful collection of twenty-two essays, entitled 
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Amicitie Corona (University of London Press), presented to Dr 
Rendel Harris on his eightieth birthday by scholars from Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, the United States, and elsewhere. The 
essays do him honour. They correspond to the variety of topics 
which Dr Harris has touched in his literary work, patristic, philo- 
logical, textual criticism, Greek archeology, and the interpretation 
of the Bible. Mr H. G. Wood, who edits the volume, has prudently 
arranged the contributors in alphabetical order. Otherwise, the first 
place would fall to Dr Foakes Jackson’s paper on Newman and his 
famous book on the Idea of a University (p. 72f.), with its charming, 
acute remarks upon some vagaries of modern education, and its 
personal allusion at the close to Dr Harris, who, it is claimed, “ at 
least has this in common with Cardinal Newman, that both have 
realised the need for ascetic discipline in an education worthy of the 
name.” Mr R. E. Witt (p. 319f.) analyses the meanings of the 
Greek term ‘“ hupostasis”» down to Plotinus. Professor J. A. 
Findlay (p. 57f.) writes on Matthew’s Gospel and its artistic sense in 
connection with quotations from the Old Testament and in reference 
to Testimony-books ; Lietzmann (p. 203f.) pleads for a return to 
Harnack’s original view of the Apostolic decree ; Dr Plooij (p. 239f.) 
contends that the ideas of baptism in the primitive Church “ cannot 
be rooted anywhere but in the mind and personality of the Master ”’ ; 
Dr Purdy examines (pp. 258f.) recent studies in Judaism as a source 
of light upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, arguing that this epistle deals 
with the significance of sacrifice as a problem still vital in normative 
Judaism; Dr Wensinck (p. 300f.), from Mohammedan data, con- 
cludes that when Jesus stooped and wrote on the ground (John viii. 
6, 8) he was pondering a grave case; and Professor Windisch 
(p. 808f.) handles the relation of Jesus to the Spirit in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Two papers touch the Old Testament. One is by Professor T. H. 
Robinson (p. 265f.), who finds the origin of the tribe of Judah in 
“a group of Canaanite (7.e. Amorite or earlier) ancestry, whose home 
lay between the Hebron and the Jerusalem districts’ ; hence the 
absence of the clan from records of the earliest invaders. Professor 
J. P. Naish (p. 212f.), in surveying the influence of Egypt upon 
Hebrew civilisation, is concerned to show that in the latter there was 
a strong tincture of ‘‘ Egyptian thought—the Israelites had little of 
their own in any real sense of the words,” i.e. words like “‘ symbolism ” 
and “‘ categories of religious thought.” He does not come down so 
far as to discuss the gnomic indebtedness of Israel to Egypt in the 
‘province of the Sapiential literature, nor does he carry the thesis to the 
full length to which Dr A. S. Yahuda goes in The Language of the 
Pentateuch in its Relation to Egyptian (Oxford University Press, 
vol. i., 25s.), though the emphasis upon Egyptian influence is much 
the same. Upon the former subject of the Wisdom teaching, it may 
be noted that in the Revue Biblique (April, pp. 187-210) R. P. Spicq 
discusses the practical aspect of Hebrew wisdom, “la vertu de 
prudence dans l’Ancien Testament,” noting at the start that the 
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Hebrews had no precise term for this moral virtue as the Greeks had, 
Their moral theology had, however, a place for shrewd sense, which 
might be called “ wisdom ” as it formed one aspect of the reason or 
thoughtful power with which man was endowed by the Lord for 
managing his life. Thus (in Job xxxii. 8) “ there is a spirit in 
and the breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding,” an 
understanding of life which is sometimes superior to the experience 
and insight of the older generation (“ it is not the great that are wi 
nor the aged that understand judgment’), although the author of 
Job, like Proverbs, recognises frankly that even contemporary 
insight requires to be enriched by thought of the past, as in viii, 8 
(“inquire of the former age, and apply thyself to that which their 
fathers have searched out”). That is, in the deep analysis of the 
virtue, it goes back both to an inward faculty or capacity granted by 
God, in response to prayer, and to patient study of the stores laid up 
by past experience of the race. The former element, it is argued, 
differentiates the Hebrew idea from that of the similar notion popu 
larised by Egyptian wisdom or gnomic counsel. In a note upon the 
epilogue to the book of Job (Anglican Theological Review, April, 
pp. 125-128), Dr L. W. Batten thinks that the first part of the 
epilogue (xlii. 7-9) originally stood perhaps after chapter xxxi., and 
that the second part (verse 11), which ignores the Satan stories of the 
prologue, was from an earlier stratum of tradition, like the third 
(verses 12-17), where the prominence of women marks an earlier 
period in Israel than any “ to which the book of Job can be assigned.” 
Two studies of Philo fall to be noted. One occurs rather sur. 
prisingly in Dr Elwood Worcester’s Studies in the Birth of the Lord 
(Scribners ; two dollars, fifty cents), a comprehensive and patient 
examination of the New Testament sources, which concludes that they 
owe their genesis to the influence of Philo, mediated by Apollos, the 
Alexandrian teacher. Dr Worcester is modest in offering this 
suggestion, but he thinks that Philo’s view of children of the promise 
like Isaac being born of a virgin, though symbolical, would explain 
how “the general Jewish distrust of and aversion to birth from a 
virgin was for a moment relaxed ” in the circles where the birth tales 
of Matthew and Luke originated. He says that he quite agrees with 
Barth that the miraculous conception of the Lord was Christianity’s 
bill of divorce from Judaism, but unlike Barth he rather regrets it, 
giving the curious reason that “ after this doctrine was promulgated 
and was made obligatory, few Jews embraced Christianity.” The 
term “‘ curious ” is used deliberately, for in Theology (April, p. 200f.) 
an English lady, who describes her conversion from Judaism to 
Christianity, does not seem to have felt the slightest difficulty on this 
point of dogma. Her paper or confession is a striking human docu- 
ment. The other contribution is larger and direct, a careful study of 
Philonism by Dr Jesse Scott Boughton, called The Idea of Progress in 
Philo Judeus (Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia ; one dollar, 
fifty cents). The author considers that ‘“‘ the contribution of the 
Hebrew sense for history to a philosophy of progress may become 
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more explicit by indicating the service of Philo in transmitting this 
contribution.” It is commonly thought that the notion of a divine 
end and meaning in history is due rather to apocalyptic grounds than to 
Philonism, but in any case Dr Boughton has covered several important 
dements in the general Philonic view of life. After an introductory 
chapter on Philo as a thinker, which is specially devoted to his use 
of the allegorical method, he passes to the Jewish philosopher’s 
theosophy and psychology (p. 107f.), and then to his teleology 
(p. 201f.), which is really his proper theme. Here he distinguishes 
Philo’s notion of reason as sacred from the Stoic idea of a fundamental 
ethical principle in reason (p. 264f.), arguing that the Jew by his 
belief in the Law was able to allow for a freedom which the Stoic failed 
to provide with his conception of “‘ Natural Law,” which “‘ developed 
the attitude of a prudent man who has fallen into the hands of a 
master whom he but vaguely understands but whom he humours by 
an apparent servility the while he cherishes within himself the dignity 
of his own free soul.” 

Finally, a later problem in the theology of Judaism has been raised 
by Dr A. E. Silverstone in Aquila and Onkelos, the first volume of a 
Semitic series of studies issued by the University of Manchester 
(12s. 6d.). His thesis would leave us with one instead of two dim 
stars. Briefly it is that Onkelos, who wrote the Targum or Aramaic 
version of the Pentateuch, is no other than Aquila, who wrote a famous 
Greek version of the Old Testament for his fellow-religionists ; that 
he was a disciple and contemporary of rabbi Akiba in the early part 
of the second century ; and even that he may have composed the 
Peshitta Pentateuch, though “‘ this cannot yet be stated as a definite 
fact.” It looks as though Dr Silverstone had proved his case on the 
first two issues, so that Aquila-Onkelos is not only a single star but a 
fairly clear one. His monograph is full of clearly stated evidence, 
and meets fairly the difficulties which have been hitherto felt by 
scholars to make such an hypothesis untenable. The data from 
internal evidence in Chapters V. and VI. appears to support his 
conclusion in a way which is almost irresistible. 


JaMES MOFFATT. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YorK. 











REVIEWS. 


The Book of the Hibbert Trust. Printed by direction of the Trustees 
for private circulation. 1988. Pp. 159. 


It is fitting that in the Hinsert Journat there should be published 
some appreciative words concerning this interesting history of the 
Hibbert Trust. And it was a kindly arrangement to allow these 
words to be written by one—the only survivor, I think—of the 
fifteen men who gave the first series of Hibbert Lectures in the 
seventeen years from 1878 to 1894. The first portion of the story 
(pp. 18-85) consists—very properly—of a reprint of a short memoir 
of the Founder, Robert Hibbert, compiled by an intimate friend, for 
many years a Trustee of the Fund (Jerome Murch), and “ printed for 
private circulation” in 1874. A good summary of this memoir can 
be found in the Dictionary of National Biography. Hibbert’s life was 
uneventful, but not without certain points of interest. Part of the 
fortune of which he was possessed when, in 1847, two years before his 
death, at the age of seventy-nine, he established the Trust, was 
derived from inheritance, and part from his own early and successful 
business activities. Some of it, moreover, was the product of landed 
property in Jamaica, where, from 1791 to 1805, he worked as a partner 
in ‘“ the mercantile house founded by his Uncle Thomas in Kingston,” 
and this property was cultivated by slaves. Hibbert was excep- 
tionally good and kind to his slaves, but he did not feel himself called 
upon not to hold, or even to buy, land thus cultivated. Yet he sought 
to do all in his power for the welfare of his slaves within the limits of 
their slavery, and he sent out a Unitarian minister on a mission to 
Jamaica, in order to give the slaves a certain measure of secular and 
religious instruction. The mission was a failure, and had to be 
abandoned from curious reasons inherent in the very nature of 
slavery. Hibbert would not do anything which seemed unfair to the 
slave owners, but, nevertheless, he appears to have welcomed emancli- 
pation by the state: what law had sanctioned, law should abolish, 
and he was honestly glad when, to his own considerable loss, law did 
effect the abolition. 

Hibbert’s life in England from 1805 to 1849 included very many 
acts of quiet, thoughtful, unobtrusive and unself-advertising bene- 
volence. Of wide sympathies, kindly, tolerant and gentle, he was 
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slso a sturdy Liberal in politics and a sturdy Unitarian in religion ; 

he had rather strong views about “ established churches.” He seems 

to have held all “‘ ministers of religion ” in a certain friendly suspicion 

(none may be a Trustee of the Trust), and one of the excellences of 

Unitarianism in his eyes was that no temptation existed in any 

Unitarian church for a man to accept a given emolument on condition 

of subscribing to a certain creed. He was keenly anxious that the 

ministers of Unitarian churches should be as well educated and as 

enlightened as possible, and it was this desire which induced him to 
found the Trust. He was more of a good fighting Unitarian than is 

common nowadays, and in the Schedule to the original trust deed 

(both are printed in the Story, pp. 111-122), though not in the Deed 
itself, the Trust Fund is called the Anti-Trinitarian Fund. Remark- 
able and wise latitude was given to the Trustees of the Fund. Once, 
indeed, in every twenty-five years, they are compelled to revise any 
schemes or ways by which the money of the Fund is allotted. But 
yet Hibbert had a very definite intention in founding the Trust: he 
was something of a propagandist. The scheme he set out in the 
Schedule, as a sort of general idea of what he individually had in his 
mind, might be changed, or even entirely neglected, but however the 
proceeds of the Fund are applied, it must be in ways which the 
Trustees hold ‘‘ to be most conducive to the spread of Christianity in 
its most simple and intelligible form, and to the unfettered exercise 
of private judgment in matters of religion.” The Schedule refers 
only to the conferring of scholarships upon men who are about to 
enter the ministry. These scholarships (for further study) are still 
maintained. The negative test is significant. Every candidate must 
declare that he does not “ profess any belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity in any sense of that doctrine now commonly considered 
orthodox.” Part of Clause 16 is rather charming and Victorian. 
The scholarship holders must not only use their “‘ best endeavours ” 
to become “ learned theologians,” but also “ to cultivate the tastes 
and manners, and acquire the habits, of refined and accomplished 
scholars.””. These words are, it is pleasant to see, retained in the 
schemes adopted by the Trustees in 1921, but the clause about the 
Trinity has disappeared. In its place the scholars have to state that 
they intend to become ministers of religion “ amongst those who 
profess Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form, and who 
do not require for themselves or for their minister subscription to any 
doctrinal articles of belief ”»—which comes, I suppose, to much the 
same thing, and while avoiding the word Unitarian, implies it. “ At 
an early period ” the adjective “‘ Anti-Trinitarian ” was dropped ; the 
“less antagonistic title ” of the Hibbert Trust was adopted. 

The original plan of using the funds of the Trust for scholarships 
has been considerably enlarged. Travelling fellowships, lectures of 
various kinds, summer schools, and, last, not least, the establishment 
of the Hissert JourNAL, have all found a place among the 
“schemes ” which have been found possible and desirable within the 
Trust’s powers and purview. For the resources of the Trust 
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have been much increased since its foundation, notably by the 
addition of the “‘ Case Fund,” the revenues of which are administered 
by the Hibbert Trustees, and form, with the revenues of the Hibber; 
Trust, a joint fund, used for common purposes. 

It is, perhaps, interesting to note, as illustrative of human na 
that the only difference of opinion between the Trustees which eyer 
led to any resignations was in no way connected with theology! 
It arose from the thorny question as to whether the travelling expenses 
of Trustees living at a distance from London should be paid when 
they attended meetings of the Trustees, always held in the metropolis, 
The majority of the Trustees decided that such expenses should no} 
be paid ; after warm debate, counsel’s opinion was taken, and as, in 
the manner of such opinions, it was to the effect that though the 
Trust Deed would sanction the payment of such expenses, yet it was 
also within the power of the Trustees to pass a bye-law forbidding the 
payment, some seven or eight country Trustees resigned. This 
happened in 1859, less than six years after the Trust became effective 
on the death of the Founder’s wife. Since then we may gather that 
there have been no dissensions. 

The history of the Fund from 1874 to 1982 was entrusted to, and 
is given by (pp. 89-107), the Rev. W. H. Drummond. As a Hibbert 
Scholar in 1884-1887, as Secretary of the Trust since 1919, as lecturer 
on behalf of the Trust in India in 1928-1929, and as the son of Dr 
James Drummond, for many years Principal of Manchester College, 
and the last lecturer (in 1894) of the First Series of the Hibbert 
Lectures,—where, in dealing with “ Christianity in its simplest and 
most intelligible form,” he, as it were, directly interpreted the very 
faith and spirit of the Founder—no more fitting and appropriate 
choice could have been made. 

In closing the story of the Trust, which has done, and is doing, 
such excellent work, which has helped, and is helping, so many young 
lives, who have been, who are, and who will be, destined to exercise 
much influence for good in their sacred calling, a certain wonder 
comes over the reader as to whether it would be likely or no that a 
Fund would be instituted to-day “‘ for the spread of Christianity in 
its most simple and intelligible form.”’ Are the words a mere synonym 
for Unitarianism ? Is it necessarily the case that, in religion, what is 
simplest is truest ? May not truth be many-sided and even complex ? 
If that be so, it would seem not improbable that Christianity “ in its 
most simple and intelligible form” need not necessarily be the truest 
kind of Christianity. Some Jewish teachers have praised the sim- 
plicity of Judaism, and when they do so, the same hesitations have 
occurred to me. Is Judaism really so simple after all? Or, if it is 
true, can it be so very simple ? Again, when we speak of Christianity 
in its “‘ most intelligible form,” we are inclined to ask: most intelli- 
gible to whom? To the man in the street ? But is he the best judge? 
Perhaps the most “ intelligible ” form of Christianity to a philosopher 
would be exceedingly unintelligible to the man in the street. But 
these problems must be left unanswered. Meanwhile, the educated 
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English-speaking world is the richer in that the Trustees took a 
erous view of what is “most conducive” to the “spread of 
Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form.” The Hibbert 
lectures were written by men of diverse religious opinions, and the 
HipsERT JOURNAL has been from the first “ open to contributors of 
all schools of thought,” and to men belonging to all “‘ forms” of 
Christianity, and indeed to writers belonging to all religions or even 
tonone. And it has doubtless been the opinion of the Trustees that 
Robert Hibbert would have felt that free enquiry and the clash of 
ent are “ conducive ”’ to the emergence of truth, so that, if his 

own beloved Unitarianism be the truest religion of all, such enquiry 
and clash would, in the long run, promote its “spread” and its 


- yietory. 


ry 

A list of the Trustees, of the Scholars and Fellows from the 

opening of the Trust to the present day, of “‘ Hibbert Lecturers and 
their subjects,” and of the Secretaries, concludes the volume. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
LONDON. 





(i.) John Henry Newman. By the Rev. Dr F. L. Cross, Librarian 
of Pusey House, Oxford. (“‘ Lives of the Tractarians ” Series.)— 
London: Philip Allan, Ltd., 1933.—Pp. 182.—6s. net. 


i.) John Keble. By Kenneth Ingram. (“ Lives of the Tractarians ” 
Series.)—London: Philip Allan, Ltd., 1933.—Pp. 184.—6s. net. 


iii.) Edward Bouverie Pusey. By the Rev. Leonard Prestige. 
(“Lives of the Tractarians ” Series.)—London: Philip Allan, 
Ltd., 1988.—Preface v + 176, with Index.—6s. net. 


liv.) After the Tractarians. By the Rev. Marcus Donovan. From 
the Recollections of Athelstan Riley. (‘‘ Lives of the Trac- 
tarians ” Series.)}—London: Philip Allan, Ltd., 1988.—Pp. 184, 
with Index. 


TaEse four volumes, with two to follow dealing with Hurrell Froude 
and Dean Church respectively, are planned to form a complete 
Library of the Oxford Movement, within limits carefully defined in 
the first-named. What is said of Newman is equally applicable to 
the treatment of Keble and Pusey. The author examines “ certain 
incidents in his life and thought in the hope that we may the better 
understand him” (Introduction, p. 9). Readers will still have 
recourse to the full-scale biographies which give finished portraits of 
the three great leaders. Even as Dr Cross relies upon the Apologia, 
80 likewise behind the study of Pusey lies the monumental Life by 
Dr Liddon ; while in the case of Keble we readily recall the invaluable 
work of authorities like Sir J. T. Coleridge and Dr Walter Lock, the 
Warden of Keble College. 
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This reference to earlier labourers in a wide and attractive field of 
research is in no sense a depreciation of these new contributions, org 
denial of their raison d’étre. Their justification lies in the fidelity with 
which the writers have fulfilled the purpose clearly envisaged and 
lucidly stated in the Introduction to the Newman volume, A 
complex historical “ object ” is ever claiming closer and more sympa. 
thetic delineation. ‘* There is ever scope for new interpretations of 
it, even in the absence of new ‘ documentary ’ or ‘ source ’ evidence,” 
The Centenary of the beginning of the Oxford Movement not merely 
invites a re-consideration of its course and contribution to religion, but 
makes a renewed study of the Movement imperative. ‘‘ The Anglican 
Church has been radically transformed in character as a result of 
forces which the Tractarian theologians set into motion, and even now 
this process of transformation is still going on. Each new position 
reached has meant a new point of observation from which to view the 
past ” (i., p. 6). 

Obviously, then, the task essayed by the authors is timely and 
attractive. How far, within the limits of these well-printed volumes, 
have they increased our knowledge and clarified our insight ? The 
interest attaching to men like Newman, Keble and Pusey is at all 
times abounding, and the forthcoming celebrations will inevitably 
tend to increase its range and to relate it to the problems of present- 
day religion. The latter may be all the more salutary if the bitterness 
of partisanship which has so often invaded the arena of discussion be 
banished, and that attitude of mind adopted which characterises 
Dr Cross in his treatment of Newman. The latter “ aims at a purely 
‘ theoretical’ interpretation of its subject. It assumes that it is 
possible to contemplate the historical past in a purely passive attitude, 
to see it through the eyes of the present without judging of it by 
present standards ”’ (i., p. 8). 

Such, then, is the promising line of approach. We gladly testify 
that it is admirably prosecuted in the Newman volume, and, with 
almost equal success, in the remaining studies of Keble and Pusey. 
The endeavour to interpret is rarely if ever subordinated to a desire to 
impress in the interest of a pre-conceived position. The facts are 
frankly stated ; their focus is conditioned by considerations of space. 
In the case of Newman, Dr Cross concentrates our attention upon two 
important aspects affecting the readers’ estimate of Newman’s power 
of self-portrayal on the one hand, and the character of his religious 
genius on the other. 

To what extent does the Apologia present a true case explana- 
tory of the steps whereby the ardent Anglican became the 
devout Roman Catholic? Both in his Introduction, and in the 
later part of his book, Dr Cross adopts the conclusion that 
Newman’s autobiography is accurate as regards its facts, but is 
unconsciously misleading in its staging of the facts. The point is 
clearly made and incisively stressed. Vitally affecting, as it does, our 
view of Newman and the reason of his secession, it deserves, and we 
propose to give it, serious consideration. We bring together two 
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glint passages which indicate the author’s challenging view :— 
“Newman’s temperament was far too distrustful of reason for him 
ever to have been led to such a radical change on primarily intellectual 
gounds” (i., p. 182)... . “‘ Psychological, and not theological, 
considerations were the decisive factors which led to Newman’s 
secession ”’ (i., p. 188). 

Another suggestion is that Newman was of a Ressentiment Type 
—i., in the manner stressed by Nietzsche, a ‘sense of injury” 
or a “feeling of grievance” made him react in one direction 
when his course had been thwarted in another. But if this be 
plausible, is the explanation'’which follows really at variance with that 
we owe to Newman himself? Certainly, there is no clear indication 
that, he regarded intellectual reasons as primary ones. On the 
contrary, he takes care to lessen their weight in the crucial moments 
of decision. Let one note a confession like the following: “ For 
myself, it was not logic that carried me on; as well might one say 
that the quicksilver in the barometer changes the weather. It is the 
concrete being that reasons; pass a number of years, and I find my 
mind in a new place; how? the whole man moves; paper logic is 
but the record of it. All the logic in the world would not have made 
me move faster to Rome than I did.” (Apologia, 1st edn., p. 285). 
Is not the pregnant sentence, “‘ It is the concrete being that reasons,” 
an admission that we must allow for more than intellect, and even- 
tually find ourselves confronted with a complex of determining 
motives which defy classification and are too changeful for fixed 
valuations ? We, at least, remain unconvinced of any needed reversal 
of opinion necessitated by the statement “‘ that the reasons which led 
to Newman’s conversion were chiefly of a ‘ psychological ’ character ; 
and only subordinately intellectual or moral ” (i., p. 181). 

A further aspect of importance is suggestively treated in the 
chapter on ‘“‘ Newman’s Moralism.” These points are made :—‘ At 
the root of Newman’s philosophy of life lay his deep moralism. In it 
is to be discovered the key to his whole interpretation of religion. . . . 
The primacy of the moral law is made, almost unquestioningly, the 
presupposition of his theoretical teaching. Even Kant was not more 
profoundly convinced of the primacy of the Practical over the 
Theoretical Reason ” (i., p. 77). One clear testimony to the truth 
of this feature in Newman’s life and teaching is revealed in his 
preaching. Quite rightly, the St Mary’s Church Sermons have been 
repeatedly stressed in this regard, and never more felicitously than 
by one of Newman’s rapt hearers, Dean Church: ‘‘ While men were 
reading and talking about the Tracts, they were hearing the sermons ; 
and in the sermons they heard the living meaning, and reason, and 
bearing of the Tracts, their ethical affinities, their moral standard. 
The sermons created a moral atmosphere, in which men judged the 
questions in debate” (The Oxford Movement, p. 180). Dr Cross, 
therefore, is confirmatory of earlier authorities, and is careful to make 
mention of the more recent works of Dr Brilioth and Dr Clement 
Webb. But he himself continues their interpretation, and shows how 
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Newman’s moralism is seen in his love of the Old Testament and jy 
his selection of men and incidents for treatment whereby “ the Oxford 
Movement became under his influence a revival of the prophetic spirit 
of the Old Testament ” (i., p. 78). So, likewise, we are made to 
understand the “ awe” and the “‘ mystery ” which for Newman, as 
for Rudolf Otto to-day, lie at the heart of religion. But in Newman’s 
case the moralism is the cause, and not the consequence. 

Other traits in the sketch of Newman may be noted. His author 
regards him as “ a thorough Englishman,” and this by reason of his 
religious sentiments, his reserve and restraint, and his dislike of 
devotional exuberance. Perhaps another characteristic, emphasised 
by Dr Cross later in his book, may be equally assigned to the same 
national ethos—Newman’s limitations as a speculative thinker. But 
may we not suggest that too little is made of the fact that Newman 
on the maternal side was of Huguenot descent, a derivation which 
relates him to his great contemporary, James Martineau ? In the case 
of Newman particularly there is something Gallic rather than British 
in the faultless diction, in the clarity of thought, in the distinction of 
his impeccable literary style. Evidence of this is furnished in the 
Plummer letters which Dr Cross is able to offer his grateful readers, 
They enrich that store of self-revealing material mediated through 
letters which Newman himself esteemed so highly. How sadly 
impoverished would be our sources of information for the under- 
standing of the Tractarians had we not the letters of Newman, 
preserved and published by Miss Anne Mozley ; the exchange of views 
and comments by first-hand witnesses like Thomas and J. B. Mozley 
and R. W. Church ; not to forget the Letters of Spiritual Counsel of 
John Keble and the Spiritual Letters of E. B. Pusey! This epistolary 
side of the Oxford Movement reveals not only its attractive human 
aspects, but explains its spiritual motivation in the lives of its out- 
standing personages. 

John Keble, as sympathetically delineated by Mr Kenneth 
Ingram, is the lovable scholar and saint to whom Hurrell Froude, 
Newman, Pusey and others owed so much, and whom they repaid 
with the deepest respect and affection. The reasons why Keble won 
such adoration are apparent. His was a personality most richly 
endowed. Gifts of mind and temper, as rare as they were impressive, 
were self-effacingly devoted to a purpose direct and all-compelling. 
If Newman seems to gain a new spiritual home as of strict necessity, 
Keble retains his place in the Anglican Church by a kind of divine 
right. He is more and something other than the preacher who filled 
St Mary’s Church on that memorable July day. Newman made it 
“‘ the day,” and it has been so generally regarded as such that we now 
date from it the beginning of the movement. Yet there is needed 
warning in Appendix IV. of the Newman volume by Dr Cross: 
“The idea that the Oxford Movement began with Keble’s Assize 
Sermon, preached in St Mary’s, Oxford, on July 14, 1888, is a myth. 
The sermon was but one of a whole series of events which preceded the 


publication of the Tracts, and by no means the most important of 
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them” (i., p. 162). Mr Ingram acts in accord with the conven- 
tional acceptance of the day as decisive and opens his book with a 
very impressive pen-picture of its historical setting. But in doing 
s we can but feel with Dr Cross that the consequence is a wrong 

ctive of events. The great moments in most movements are 
rarely the overt deeds, certainly no single one of them. The inherent 
love of the dramatic in human nature demands such for the focal 
point of feeling. Here, however, it is fitting we should remember the 
devoted son and zealous curate at Fairford, the author of The 
Christian Year of 1827, the friend of Froude and Newman, the 
man of concentrated and consecrated life at Hursley. The 
Christian Year was a prime factor in the Movement, with its 
piety and its spiritual awareness of the Church’s deep need. It 
exercised an immediate influence, and scarcely anything did 
more to make fruitful that policy of spiritual permeation which 
is one of the principal notes of the Revival. Reinforced in that 
wdertaking by the power of its author’s appealing personality, it 
stirred men in lonely outposts of duty to a recognition of their high 
calling and the clamant need of a new consecrated fulfilment. Perhaps 
inno other instance furnished by Anglicanism have we a great ideal 
made actual for human emulation as we have in Keble’s realisation of 
George Herbert’s ideal of a country parson portrayed in A Priest of the 
Temple. Not in vain had the vicar of Hursley companioned with the 
great Caroline divines of the seventeenth century, and found his soul’s 
mates in men like Richard Hooker. Limited as it necessarily is in 
seope, Mr Ingram’s study of Keble has the authentic characteristics 
of spiritual appreciation, and the last glimpse he gives us of his subject 
possesses true economy of line and effect. 

There is one matter for regret. The ““ Newman” and “ Keble ” 
volumes lack what the other two volumes afford, viz., an Index. We 
could wish that this indispensable accessory had been made uniform. 
References to the subject-matter in these and similar works would 
thereby be facilitated. A second edition should make good the 
omission. 

To glean where Dr Liddon so richly harvested as regards Pusey is 
no light task, but the Rev. Leonard Prestige, while owning his 
indebtedness, has done well. He has boldly faced a further difficulty : 
Pusey became for many people a kind of bogey, or, failing that, an 
object of suspicion or ridicule. The very term Puseyism suggested a 
party, the idea of which Pusey himself abominated, and therefore he 
refused to accept the popular description and all it implied (iii., 
p. 147). How different the real facts! He was a man of splendid 
character, loved by his friends and relatives, and endowed with 
uncommon gifts. Despite popular suspicions, his loyalty to the 
Anglican Church was undeviating and never in doubt, and his 
generous support of its edifices and their accessories, in Leeds and 
elsewhere, was on a princely scale. As a scholar he was perhaps the 
outstanding figure, and when he saw fit to join the Tractarians his 
accession marked a new epoch in the movement, as Newman perceived 
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and gratefully recorded. But above and beyond the profound 
scholar, of wide outlook but diminishing sympathies, we respect the 
friend of Newman and Keble, the teacher and inspirer of Liddon, the 
affectionate husband and father. The reader’s ability to correct the 
popular caricature of a great and influential leader is no negligible 
thing, and we gladly admit the extent of Mr Prestige’s success in this 
respect. The greater is our regret that we must emphasise certain 
features which detract from the otherwise good standard of his book, 
At times, the réle of sober recorder is discarded for that of the mere 
partisan. The style sometimes savours of a simplicity which, if 
intended, defeats its own end and achieves a false effect. Nor do we 
like the fairly frequent allusions to Keble as ‘“‘ dear J. K.,” with 
occasional like designations of Newman as “dear J. H. N.” It is 
one thing to meet them in the familiar disclosures of Pusey’s friendly 
letters, but to come across them in his biography is to feel irritated by 
their reiteration. 

The last volume, After the Tractarians, by the Rev. Marcus 
Donovan, stands in a different category. Rarely have the Epigoni 
the same stature and attractiveness as the great Initiates of a Move- 
ment. The same will be felt here, although the need of a survey was 
manifest, and is competently undertaken with an abundance of 
detailed references and a sympathetic delineation of the principal 
“* Post Tractarians.” Mr Athelstan Riley’s recollections have been 
skilfully employed without being too slavishly followed. What is 
due to Mr Donovan, amongst other debts, is that of shrewd and witty 
comment, lighting up the rather crowded catalogue of names and 
incidents. We are enabled to perceive and appraise the reformation 
effected in so many places and activities. In architecture, ceremonial, 
ecclesiastical art and literature, and, not least, in preaching and 
in personal devotion to the people, great improvements are noted, 
A new spirit, not confined to the centres where the innovators are 
most clearly at work, is abroad. If occasionally eccentricity and 
ecclesiasticism have seemed to make common terms, that is not to be 
numbered among the church’s novelties but rather added to its relies. 
The later history, which Mr Donovan so well tells, perhaps repeats 
those two features, the one transient, the other true and abiding, 
which Dean Church records of the earlier :—‘‘ Of course the party 
soon had the faults of a party, real and imputed. Is it conceivable 
that there should ever have been a religious movement, which has 
not provoked smiles from those outside of it, and which has not lent 
itself to caricature ? There were weaker members of it, and head- 
strong ones, and imitative ones; there were grotesque and absurd 
ones; some were deeper, some shallower; some liked it for its 
excitement, and some liked it for its cause; there were those who 
were for pushing on, and those who were for holding back ; there were 
men of combat, and men of peace ; there were those whom it made 
conceited and self-important, and those whom it drove into serious- 
ness, anxiety, and retirement. But, whatever faults it had, a pure 
and high spirit ruled in it ; there were no disloyal members, and there 
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yee none who sought their own in it, or thought of high things for 
themselves in joining it ” (The Oxford Movement, p. 198). 


HERBERT J. ROSSINGTON. 


CaurncH OF MEss1aH, BIRMINGHAM. 





Renembering : A Study in Experimental Social Psychology. By F. C. 
Bartlett, M.A., F.R.S.—The Cambridge Psychological Library. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1982.—Pp. vii. 817.—16s. net. 


fats book is an important contribution to the psychology of cognition 
md to social psychology. The first nine chapters give the reader the 
main findings of years of patient research into the conditions and 
functions of remembering. The remaining chapters of Part I. give 
the author’s theory, while Part II. extends the field to social recall. 
The nonsense syllables, which have been the staple fare of the 





lboratory since their use by Ebbinghaus in the ’eighties, find no 

in these experiments. It is not rote memory but conscious 
reall which is investigated, and the conditions are made as much 
like everyday life as possible. Since “‘ nobody can set a ring around 
memory and explain it from within itself,” the progressive series of 
experiments starts with a study of “ the ways in which we perceive 
common objects, and of the immediate recall of perceptual data ” 
(p. 16). They show the importance for recall of being able to give 
aname to, and to find some meaning in, what is presented. They 
ilso bring out the individual differences in attitude towards the 
material given. This effort after meaning is seen again in the 
interpretations given to a prepared series of ink blots. The 
meanings assigned were drawn from the occupational interests of 
the subjects, from their past experience ; were sometimes particular, 
sometimes general, reasonable or fantastic according to the attitude 
of the observer. 

The more definite exercise of memory demanded in the recall at 
varying intervals of a series of five portrait heads, brought out the 
difference between the memory based on verbal description and that 
based on visual imagery. In the former the material is grouped by 
some guiding principle or association, and thus preserved in the 
original order. The latter, although more liable to mistakes in order 
and confusion of detail, led to more confident assertion of accurate 
recall. The repeated recall of a simple story brought out the tendencies 
for convention and rational explanation. The story as a whole is 
simplified, while at the points which fit in with the subject’s own 
interests it is retained in detail or elaborated. 

These points are shown even more clearly in experiments which 
required the learning and subsequent use of a series of picture signs 
for words, The signs varied from crude representations to purely 
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arbitrary symbols. It was the latter which were most freq 
forgotten. Signs which resembled each other in appearance wer 
learned as a group, and subsequently confused in use. Signs which 

* had similar meanings were likewise confused one with another. The 
visualiser used epithets and analogies to endow signs with some 
individuality, while the subject who used verbal description recalled 
the signs through secondary associations and comparisons. The 
“ fittingness ” of a sign for its meaning ensured its recall, although 
the subject might be unable to explain the “ fittingness.” A sign 
which was found difficult or was disliked, and which caused an effort to 
find a way of learning it, was frequently forgotten. The conflicting 
tendencies set up in the subject is given as the explanation for its 
disappearance. 

The changes wrought as material is handed on by memory from 
person to person is the theme of the last set of experiments. A 
or passage of descriptive or argumentative prose was read by the 
subject; then after a short interval it was written down from 
memory. This version was read by another subject, who in his 
turn writes it down from memory, and so on through a chain of a 
dozen or more persons. Similar procedure was followed with pic- 
tures. The resultant reproductions show certain general tendencies, 
The whole is abbreviated, proper names are lost early, some accept: 
able interpretation is given to what is recalled. While there is 
simplification and conventionalisation in the whole, some detached 
detail may be faithfully reproduced from version to version. 

From these experimental findings Professor Bartlett builds up 
his theory of remembering and of the part played therein by images. 
In the perception of something as “‘ a so and so” what is given and 
what the individual brings to the situation must “ match.” This is 
exemplified in his experiments on perceiving by the effort after 
meaning and the attempt to name. In remembering what the indivi- 
dual brings to the situation from his past experience is something 
which is capable of being embodied in an image or of being described. 
It is now something in its own right, not merely something which 
enables the subject to perceive or to recognise the given. It is the 
steps leading to the evolution of this type of experience wherein the 
past is remembered that Professor Bartlett tries to trace. 

He takes his start from Sir Henry Head’s notion of “ schemata.” 
In skilled movement past movements help to determine a particular 
response at a given moment; moreover, any phase in a complex 
response depends upon the preceding phases; the whole proceeding 
is organised by the proficiency gained in the past and by the imme- 
diate antecendents of the present setting. The word “ schema” 
indicates such an organisation in its relation to present performance. 
Repetition of fixed responses would result in facilitation in execution, 
but would not in itself make for adjustment to changing situations. 
For such adjustment it would, Professor Bartlett argues, be biolo- 
gically useful to be able to break up a fixed chronological order in 
performance, and to bring to bear on the present, not the massed 
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dect of the past, but just what was biologically useful. “ An 

ism which possesses so many avenues of sensory response as 
man’s, and which lives in intimate social relationship with numberless 
other organisms of the same kind, must find some way in which it 
gn break up this chronological order and rove more or less at will 
wer the events which have built up its present momentary 
‘shemata ” ”’ (p. 208). 

Material would be reshuffled out of its chronological order under 
the influence of physiological sense patterns and instinctive needs. 
ight incidents would influence present seeing, sounds, present hear- 

, food incidents, feeding, danger incidents, present fears. It may 
bethat what first emerges from the past is an attitude, but gradually 
in the progress of evolution this attitude will be embodied in an 
image. “‘In general, images are a device for picking bits out of 
shemes, for increasing the chance of variability in the reconstruction 
of past stimuli and situations, for surmounting the chronology of 
presentations” (p. 219). Exactly how this emergence and embodi- 
ment of attitude in an image came about Professor Bartlett does 
not profess to explain. 

It is this conception of the function of images that is carried over 
into the problems of social psychology. Those who know the author’s 
Primitive Culture will welcome the present discussion. He shows that 
the memory of an individual is profoundly influenced by the group 
ofwhich he is a member. The influence may be by direct physical 
presence of others, or by way of tradition, or again by way of group 
contacts and interrelations. Both the matter and the manner of 
reall are subject to such group influences. The experiments which 
showed that material handed on by memory from person to person 
uderwent characteristic changes have a direct bearing on these 
pints. A group brought into contact with a new group can only 
assimilate from it such culture as its own background makes possible. 
Such culture will be simplified and reshaped in accordance with the 
group’s own line of development. 

Professor Bartlett takes up the problem of a social memory. Is 
there a memory possessed by the group as such? The notion of 
group memory has been put forward in different forms. There is 
Jung’s theory of a collective unconscious, Levy Bruhl’s theory of 
wllective representations. Professor Bartlett finds no convincing 
evidence of any memory in the group which is other than that of the 
individuals constituting the group. He holds, however, that the 
notion is not to be dogmatically denied, “it is not theoretically 
impossible.” In the individual memory plays an all-important part in 
slf-hood. It is the steady organisation of interests, the interrelation 
ofincidents in recall which help to constitute the personal “I”’ with its 
history. But memory in itself affords no justification for a belief in 
what the author terms a “ substantial ” self. 

This is a book stored with facts. It is written in a direct and 
attractive style and will appeal to many who are not professional 
Psychologists. If the reader finds the theoretical part difficult the 
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fault lies in the nature of the topic. Every psychologist has } 
frame some conception explanatory of the influence of the past op 
the present. He may try to rest content with changes in th 
structure of the central nervous system, “traces” in some form 
or other. He may conclude that mind is, as Dr Broad style 
it, “‘an incomplete substance.” He may, however, find a seng 
in which the physical organism is also incomplete. He may believe 
that for the functioning of the nervous system the organisation of 
mind is as essential as is the organisation of the central nervous system 
for the functioning of mind. In Professor Bartlett’s words, “ap 
organism has somehow to acquire the capacity to turn round on its 
own ‘schemata’ and to construct them afresh. This is the crucial 
step in organic development. It is where and why consciousness comes 
in; it is what gives consciousness its most prominent function” 
(p. 206). 

By treating the image as a constructive and not a literal repro- 
duction due to a trace, the author is able to explain many of the 
otherwise puzzling features of memory. He is able to show why it 
is conventional.. Why the image shows elaborations as well as omis- 
sions, why it shows a fusion of features which belong to different 














originals. Why it contains features which objectively considered 
were unimportant and omits others which were conspicuous. No 
theory of traces has furnished an adequate basis for such experimental 
findings. ’ 

Some readers may desire a fuller statement of numbers of cases 
and occasions of experiment, but this is a study where qualitative 
analysis is more important than quantitative. By his systematic 
assemblage of facts Professor Bartlett has made a genuine advance in 
our understanding of memory. 


BEATRICE EDGELL. 
Beprorp CoLieGe, Lonpon. 





Our Concern with the Theology of Crisis. By Walter Lowrie, D.D. 
The Bohlen Lectures for 1982. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co.—Pp. 214.— $2.00. 


Tue theology associated with the name of Karl Barth has aroused 
great interest in Germany. Several books have been issued in 
England in which its peculiar features have been examined. In these 
recourse has been made to others of his school for the purpose of 
filling gaps in his system. Dr Lowrie goes back to the Danish writer 
of the middle years of last century, Sorel Kierkegaarde, for the source 
of much of Barth’s teaching, and points out many affinities with 
modern writers on other subjects. The assertion of Nietzsche that 
man must be surpassed is accepted as thoroughly in accord with the 
Barthian theology. 

Dr Lowrie is a vigorous writer. His recent book on Jesus 
According to St. Mark, in which Schweitzer’s eschatological theory is 
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ist has t § fully accepted, will have prepared its readers for this thorough-going 
€ past op ent with the dialectical theology of Barth. This exposition 
eS in the § jas critical of other systems as is Barth’s attitude to Modernism. 
me form § The only reservation is an endeavour to safeguard piety—* especially 
ad styles § sta time when there is so deplorably little of it.” But he hastens to 
1 a seng § add: ‘“ This is the place where Barth feels it necessary to assert that 
Ly believe § ‘a Christianity which is not altogether and utterly eschatological has 
isation of § altogether and utterly nothing to do with Jesus Christ.’” After the 
us system § manner of the Puritan pamphleteers of the seventeenth century, he 
rds, “an § expands his title so that it serves almost as a review— The Funda- 
nd on its § mental Aspects of the Dialectical Theology associated with the name 
1€ crucial § of Karl Barth, appreciatively presented as our possible Theology with 
ess comes §f this query, whether it be not our only positive possibility : the Crisis 
unction” § of Society and the Church understood as the crisis of the individual 

before God.” 
ral repro- | The outstanding feature of the theology of Crisis is the absolute 
ry of the § transcendence of God. “* Barth . . . insists that the true God is the 
w why it | ‘unknown God.’ And he evidently means more than this when he 
| as omis- | speaks of God as ‘ the absolutely Other.’ He means that God is other 
different § than man, other than the world—but absolutely other, the Other.” 
onsidered | The business of theology is to “‘ reinstate the distance.” There is no 
ous. No § way from man to God; only from God to man. “ Jesus, we may 
rimental Ia, is ‘ the nearness in the distance.’ But even in the nearness of 
Jesus we must recognise the distance.”” There is no way from man 
of cases | toGod, and there is no way from time to eternity ; only from eternity 
lalitative | totime. Jesus Christ comes with a gospel of salvation, yet even He 
stematic § has no meaning as the historical Jesus. He became Christ with power 
[vancein § by His resurrection from the dead. As for man, his only hope is in 
the future; in this life he can know Christ as his contemporary, but 
1GELL, ff the only result of such knowledge is a ‘ comforted despair.’” The 
wowning mercy of salvation is seen in the experience of the dying 
thief. “‘ If it is a question, not of the immortality of the soul, but of 
the resurrection of the dead, then (however much we may dislike it) 
F we must regard all our goodness as ‘ interim ethics,’ and it cannot 
ie, D.D. | sem incredible that the dying thief, with all his imperfections on his 
tblishing heart, should receive the promise, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” Incredible, yes! but not more incredible than when the 
aroused § *surance is given to us.” When he comes to consider the Barthian 
sued in | theology as the basis of a message for the preacher it is declared that 
In these | Such a task as preaching is impossible, apart from the urge of a great 
rpose of | Necessity. He preaches because he must, because he is under orders. 
h writer | Otherwise the difficulties are insuperable. He cannot know the God 
e source | whom he has to speak; even if he claims such knowledge his 
‘es with | Mearers will be sceptical; and beyond this the question emerges 
he that | Whether he has a right to speak to others, even if he has knowledge 
vith the | % God and can muster courage to do so. The difficulty remains 
unsolved, though the knot is cut by stating that with God all things 
1 Jesus | ate possible. And after all the business of the preacher is not to 
is | Prove the fact of God but to “ remind people ” of His existence. 
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The lectures open with a formulated statement of the creed of 
Protestant Christians in thirty propositions, followed by the blunt 
assertion that the Barthian theology maintains the polar opposite—j 
is “‘ the contradiction point by point of all our thirty propositions,” 
Barth, it is confessed, does not trouble to clear up difficulties ag he 
proceeds; he goes on “as a climber on the knife edge of an 
shrinking from the abyss on either side, and unable to keep his 
balance except by going on.” The positions he reaches and 
are left as precarious for others as he found them. Biblical criticism 
does not trouble him, the task of philosophy is merely a matter for 
curiosity, metaphysics might mean the intrusion of idealism, and the 
discovery that man has rights of God’s own will, psychology is an 
abyss to be avoided, science has no authority where an absolute 
transcendent God dominates the situation. To imagine that the 
teachings of mysticism, any doctrine of immanence, or the validity of 
religious experience have any value, is evidence of having strayed 
from the fold of dialectics to other more human but utterly dangerous 
regions. 

All through this book there is the assumption that what passes 
for religion to-day is assertion on the part of man that he has capacity 
for fellowship with God. It is claimed that in the Scriptures there 
is a polemic against religion of this sort. ‘‘ Jesus was one of the 
boldest scoffers against religion.” The condition of Christianity is 
such that there is need for this polemic to be renewed. It is nota 
new situation. So long ago as the days of Lucretius it was asserted 
that Epicurus had attacked religion for the sake of progress. 
“* Wherefore Religion is now in these times cast down and trampled 
underfoot, whilst we by the victory are raised to heaven.” Whether 
the position is so extreme as here stated, or whether the remedy 
proposed is what is needed, are matters for debate. There is a sense 
in which God will always be the Unknown God, but if human life is 
so hopelessly derelict, or this world such utter vanity, as Barth and his 
school would have us believe, our case is desperate. We can only 
wait to see if God will do anything, and then accept or reject what 
He offers. So the theology of crisis comes full circle to meet with 
the ultra-evangelical position—‘‘ Lay your deadly doing down, doing 
ends with death.” 

Modernism, we are told, has nothing to offer. It evades the fact 
that man is sick because of sin. For his own part, if the choice were 
between Protestant Modernism and Catholic, Barth would prefer to 
become a Catholic. Whether his treatment of historic Christianity 
would commend itself to Rome is not discussed. ; 

That such a book as this should be issued without an index is 
beyond forgiveness. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
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